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Forthcoming Events. 


MARCH 3. 
Institute of Metals (Birmingham Local Section) : 
nary meeting. ‘‘Gases in Metals.” 
Archbutt. 


—Ordi- 
Paper by 8. L. 


RCH 
Institute of Metals (She field Section) : —Ordinary 
meeting. “Defects in Spoon and Fork Blanks, 
Paper by W. R. Barclay, oe 
MARCH 


Institute of Metals (Swansea Teont Section) :—Annual 
general meeting. “ Metallography in Industry,” 
Paper by Roosevelt Griffiths, M.Sc. 

MARCH 9-10. 


Institute of Metals: 


: —24th annual general meeting, and 
annual dinner, 


in 
ARCH 10. 
Institution of :—Ordinary meeting in 
London. “ Bish ora Are Welding,” Paper by J 


Paterson, D.Sc 
MARCH 

Manchester Association of Engineers :—Ordinary meeting. 
= Properties of ~— as affected by Increase of Tem- 
perature,” Paper by W. H. Hatfield, D.Met. 

ARCH 14. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers :—Annual lecture in 
London. “ The Strength and Behaviour of Steels at 
af ise, by W. H. Hatfield, D.Met., 


of British Foundrymen. 
MARCH 5. 
Lancashire Branch :—Ordinary meeting at 
‘Some Notes on Centrifugal 
Paper by J. E. Hurs 
MARCH 10. 
(Burnley Section) : 
Paper to be read by J 


ARCH 11. 
Branch : 


Manchester. 
Casting Process,” 


Lancashire Branch 
meeting. 


Annual general 

Jackson. 

meeting at the Cleve- 
and Scientific and Terentent Institute. 

West of Yorkshire Branch : 
ge homas Broadbent & Sons, 
eld 


Visit to works of 
Limited, Hudders- 


National Physical Laboratory. 


The name of Dr. Rosenhain, whose resigna- 
tion from the National Physical Laboratory was 
recently announced, is so completely identified 
with the Metallurgical Department there that 
it will be difficult to conceive him without it, 
and it without him. We so often have to admit 
the superiority of certain foreign countries in 
research that it should give us particular pride 
to recognise that in the sphere of metallurgical 
research no institution in the world can equal 
our own national organisation at Teddington. 

We understand, however, that Dr. C. H. 
Desch, F.R.S., Professor of Metallurgy at the 
University of Sheffield, who was announced some 
time ago as Dr. Rosenhain’s successor, has now 
taken up his duties, and we are certain that the 
metallurgical world considers the Laboratory 
fortunate in having secured his services. 

The problem of the programme of work to 
be undertaken at a national laboratory, such as 
the N.P.L., is one which must give cause for 
continuous thought to the executive committee. 
In part, of course, the Laboratory is occupied 
with many matters relating both to routine tests 
and to research which are called for, and paid 
for, by industry. There remains, however, a 
considerable proportion which is either under- 
taken at the direct request of various Govern- 
ment Departments (particularly the Air 
Ministry), or which is undertaken by the 
authorities because it is necessary and desirable ¢ 
in the wider interests of industry. We do not 


think it desirable that particular items on this 
programme should be put forward or modified in 


any way by purely industrial interests. It is 
obviously desirable that a balance should be 
maintained. In this connection, however, we 


have often thought that the founder is a citizen 
and a taxpayer, and that some part of the pro- 
gramme might well be devoted to the study of 
the material in which he is interested. There 
is every scientific reason for so doing, and it 
must not be forgotten that, with a few minor ex- 
ceptions, all metals originally exist in the cast 
state, and the characteristics they assume in 
this state persist in some cases through all subse- 
quent processes. We are aware that the study 
of cast metals is a difficult one, and that as far 
as cast iron is concerned probably no metal- 
lurgist would choose it voluntarily as a sphere 
of investigation. This, however, makes it all 
the more desirable that the material should 
receive its share of attention at a national 
* institution, because the difficulties referred to 
tend to prevent it. being studied at the 
Universities as fully as the comparatively 
simpler materials—the non-ferrous metals and 
the steels—on which much still has to be done. 

We are confident that the new superintendent 
can be relied upon to see that this field of work 
shall receive its due share of attention. 


Routine Chemist or Industrial 
Development Officer ? 


in times such as the present it behoves every 
owner of a business or board of directors to throw 
« powerful searchlight on every branch of their 
firm’s activities. That this is being done we are 
fully aware, but we also know that in many cases 
the laboratory is only given a cursory glance and 
dismissed as a necessary evil. Such a_ short- 
sighted attitude is as utterly wrong as it is 
astonishingly prevalent. It is to labour the 
obvious to state that modern foundry practice 
is entirely the result of scientific research and 
it is equally true that industry cannot progress 
one step further without it. No firm can remain 
static—it must be progressive if it is to hold its 
own, and it follows that its laboratory must be 
in the van of its progress. We know of a 
number of clever works chemists carrying out 
their duties in inadequate laboratories poked 
away in an odd corner of the works, doing only 
routine work, who could serve their firms and 
the industry ‘far better if they were recognised 
as live industrial development officers rather than 
just the ‘men who analyse things.” Every 
chemist should be suffic iently relieved of routine 
aps to devote part of every day to research and 

ts application, and the management should take 
a liv ely interest in his work. 

Another prevalent idea is that a chemist’s 
sphere of activity is bounded by the four walls 
of his laboratory. Actually he cannot be too 
widely travelled if he is to obtain the knowledge 
which is to be gained from contact with those 
engaged in businesses related to his own. In the 
course of affairs there are very imany occasions 
when it is necessary for someone to visit the 
works of suppliers of material, or consumers of 
one’s own products to discuss technical or semi- 
technical points. On all such occasions the 


(Concluded on next page.) 
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Notes from I.B.F. Branches. 


Lincolnshire.—The Lincolnshire Section of the 
Institute of British Foundrymen held a meet- 
ing at Lincoln Technical College last month. 
The lecturer was Mr. A. E. Musgrave, who 
apologised for not presenting the advertised 
lecture on ‘‘ Balancing the Elements.”’ He 
had sustained an unfortunate accident that had 
confined him to his room for five months, and 
he had been unable to collect the data for his 
lecture. He therefore had substituted his Paper 
on The Romance of Iron and Steel.’’ 

Mr. Musgrave referred to the art of working 
metals from the year 3500 B.c. to the present 
day, and his Paper was profusely illustrated by 
lantern slides. The first-known metal to be 
worked was gold, and an illustration of an 
Egyptian mural painting from the frescoes of 
the Beni-Hassan (2500 b.c.) depicted the melt- 
ing of the metal in a roughly-formed crucible, 
the blast being provided by man with the aid of 


a mouth-blown tube. A similar illustration, 
dated 1500 s.c., showed the first type of 
mechanical blast for melting purposes. The 


bellows were of hide, in the centre of which 
was a hole that could be closed by the foot of 
the operator, thus forming a valve. The bellows 
were reinflated after each stroke by the pulling 
of a cord in the worker’s hand, attached to the 
hide. Furnaces of this type were used at that 
period for the melting of bronze, which was 
used for the making of tools and weapons, the 
moulds being of the permanent type, hewn in 
stone. 

This brought the question of when and how 
iron was discovered. Iron was mentioned in 
ancient writings associated with the Pyramids 
as far back as 2750 B.c., the word used being 
“« Bia-n-pet,’’ meaning ‘‘ metal of heaven.”’ A 
much later inscription refers to “ Bia-n-ta,”’ 
meaning ‘‘ metal of earth.’’ This has led to the 
conclusion that the first iron used was of 
meteoric origin, and accounts for the finding of 
tools of very remote periods long before the 
extraction of iron from ore became general. A 
number of illustrations followed showing the 
evolution of the blast furnace. 

Mr. Musgrave made reference to the interest- 
ing discovery at Colsterworth, Lincolnshire, a 
few weeks ago, of a small Roman melting 
furnace practically intact. The lecturer had 
several slides and photographs of this furnace, 
and also exhibited specimens of the slag taken 
from the furnace bottom. Constructed of baked 
clay, it was in the form of a rectangular box, 
about 2 ft. 6 in. in length, with tuyere openings 
in the side for the blast. Provision was made 
for the introduction of the ore and charcoal at 
one end of the furnace and for the withdrawing 
of the reduced metal at the other end. There 
was also a number of holes in the roof of the 
furnace, which were found to be covered with 
fragments of Roman pottery. It was not until 
the 12th century that any further development 
in Europe could be traced, when the Catalan 
forge came into being at Catalonia, in Spain. 
The blast was supplied by an induced current 
apparatus, known as the Trompe, and was 
worked by water from a mountain stream. The 
Catalan forge was still in use in 1834. 

Mr. Musgrave then traced the smelting of iron 
ore to the present-day blast furnace and the 
modern pig-casting machine. The author also 
dealt with the manufacture of steel and _ illus- 
trated the process and advancement in the 
Bessemer converters. Two very interesting 
slides were taken from actual pages of the diary 
of James Nasmyth, the first showing his original 
design of the steam hammer, and the second 
being the modern geared foundry ladle. In 
connection with the latter, Mr. Musgrave men- 
tioned that, while foundrymen generally had 
adopted the invention of the geared ladle by 
Nasmyth, he thought that we had not taken 
sufficient notice of the skimming device illus- 
trated. 

Mr. Musgrave concluded with the following 
statement taken from the ‘‘ London Illustrated 
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News ”’ of 1856, in which the invention of Henry 
Bessemer was first announced :—‘‘ Well has it 
been said that the history of iron is the history 
of civilisation. Deprived of iron and its deriva- 
tive steel, the arts of war no less than the 
arts of peace would dwindle into insignificance 
or be utterly extinguished. Mankind would 
sink into primeval barbarism. There would be 
positively no substitute for it as regards by far 
the majority of purposes to which it is applied.”’ 

The Chairman, Mr. J. J. Feasey, thanked the 
lecturer for his address, on the proposal of Mr. 
Gale, seconded by Mr. Stone. 


Correspondence. 


[We accept no responsibility for the statements 
made or the opinions expressed by our 
correspondents. | 

“Price Per Cwt.” 
To the Editor of Tue Founpry Trape Journat. 

Sir,—The article by Practicien,’’ Price 
Per Cwt.,”’ in your issue of the 11th inst, exposes 
a fallacy of which most irontounders are aware, 
and which I do not wish to comment upon. 

| was more interested in the system of costing 
adopted, and consider that the rates of 2s. 3d., 
ds. 3d. and 2s. 6d., per hr. charged respectively 
for patternmakers, moulders and coremakers are 
not consistent and are not sufficiently correct for 
estimating purposes. 

I gather that all overhead items, all non-pro- 
ductive labour and the profit are covered by these 
three charging rates, and fail to see what justi- 
fication there is for coremakers being charged 
for at a little more than half the charge for a 
moulder. 

He uses up a larger proportion of new sand 
than does a moulder, he needs almost as much 
unskilled labour, his cores require to be removed 
from the casting by fettlers, and | see no reason 
why overhead charges on a coremaker should be 
any lower than on a moulder. 

By this system I imagine that all plain work 
which requires no cores will be estimated at too 
high a cost, and that intricately-cored work will 
he estimated too low; and thus the tendency will 
be for a large proportion of unprofitable work 
to be obtained. 

The question of accurate costing is so im- 
portant to the industry that I think a system 
such as is here detailed should not pass unchal- 
lenged.—Yours, ete., 

S. H. 

Bath Lane, 

Leicester. 

February 29, 1932. 


Routine Chemist or Industrial Development 
Officer ? 
(Concluded from previous page.) 

works chemist should be present, not only to deal 
with the point at issue but to receive every 
impression he can on any subject which may be 
of use to him in his investigational and develop- 
ment work. 

Finally, he ought to be encouraged to join 
scientific institutions such as the Institute of 
British Foundrymen, the Institute of Metals and 
the Iron and Steel Institute, where he will find 
every opportunity to discuss a variety of topics 
bearing on his everyday work. The meetings of 
the local branches of the two first-named Insti- 
tutes are held monthly, and if a chemist is 
sufficiently keen on his work to devote part of 
his leisure to acquiring knowledge to be used in 
his firm’s interest, the least that firm can do 
is to see to it that no financial consideration 


prevents that man’s membership and attendance. 
Chemists generally are not millionaires, and we 
know of cases of keen men to whom the annual 
subscriptions plus incidental expenses incurred in 
attending periodic scientific lectures is.a barrier 
which prevents them from that access to know- 
ledge which should be theirs. 


Marcn 3, 1932. 


Random Shots. 


In view of the bitterly cold wind last Tuesday, 
‘* Marksman *’ was not altogether sorry that he 
could not travel to Castle Bromwich for the 
Institute of British Foundrymen’s official visit. 
He trusts, however, that the officials provided 
you all with portable coke braziers. Something 
like that was needed! By the way. the B.I.F. 
catalogue gives rather an unusual spelling of 
ferrous and *‘ non-ferrous,’ for both contain 
an extra ‘‘e.”’ The Fair always manages to in- 
clude something original each vear. doesn’t it? 


* 


A meeting of the wholly imaginary Inter- 
national Association of Famous Founders was 
held last week in Paris. There were many dis- 
tinguished speakers present, including ‘“‘ Marks- 
man,’’ Tubal Cain, Wilkinson, ‘‘ Marksman,”’ 
Benvenuto Cellini, Réaumur and Alfred. the 
original foundry foreman. Oh, and “ Marks- 
man ’* was also present. Miss Nellie Snookers 
presided. 

The object of this meeting, I ought to ex- 
plain, was to consider the future of the foundry 
industry in the light of the past. That explains 


why so many representatives of the past 
attended. Unfortunately, the convener was not 
quite sure whom to invite to represent the 


future, so that it was decided to let the future 
look after itself. No one objected to this 
decision. 

» 

The results of the meeting cannot be described 
as very successful. It became clearly apparent 
that so much progress had been made in the 
last half century that the past could not be con- 
sidered as a satisfactory gauge of the future of 
the industry. Naturally, Tubal Cain and others 
were inclined to disagree with this view. The 
discussion was finally abandoned. Alfred was 
called upon to present his Paper on ‘* Pipe 
Moulding in a Jobbing Foundry.” The discus- 
sion on the Paper centred around the best means 
of getting the metal good and hot, and Mr. 
Wilkinson was called upon to answer many 
questions in connection with cupola practice. At 
the next meeting of the I.A.F.F. Mr. Benvenuto 
Cellini has been invited to present a Paper on 
mechanical handling as applied to the mass- 
production of radiator mascots. 


*“Can ye not tell me how to prevent this?’ 
asked the sea-sick Scot of the ship’s steward. 

Hae ve a saxpence ?”’ 

se Ave 

* Well, haud it between your teeth.” 


* * 


** What's this chicken liquor you're all talking 
about ?’’ asked one American of another. 

‘Oh, just one drink and there you lay *’ 
the answer. 


was 


A New Technical College for London. 


Last Friday, Sir John Gilbert, K.B.E., chair- 
man of the Education Committee of the London 
County Council, opened the South-East London 
Technical Institute at Lewisham High Road, 
S.E.4. Sir John Prestige, a director of J. Stone 
& Company, Limited, presided. 

The Principal, Mr. G. Robinson, B.Sc., is par- 
ticularly keen on foundry practice and has 
included in his equipment an excellent pattern 
shop, well supplied with the latest Wadkin 
machinery, and a moulding shop, in which melt- 
ing is carried out in pit fires. Amongst those 
present at the opening ceremony were Dr. 
Morley, Mr. G. C. Pierce (Past-President of the 
London Section of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen) and Mr. Vincent C. Faulkner 
(Editor of THe Founpry Trape Journat). 


f 
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A Novel Core-Shop Tool. 


A WEST COUNTRY FOUNDRY DEVELOPMENT. 


During a tour in the West Country, we called 
on Messrs. Newman, Hender & Company, 
Limited, Woodchester, Gloucester, who, as 
manufacturers of valves, cocks, steam and water 
fittings, possess a large and modern foundry, 
necessitating the provision of extremely large 


1.—Tue ‘‘ NewMAN’’ AIR-OPERATED 


CoreE-Box VICE. 


Fic. 


quantities of accurately finished cores. The 
foundry, in both its iron and non-ferrous sec- 
tions, utilises machine moulding to a maximum, 
and for the larger machines has adopted the 
system of projecting prepared sand through a 
culvert to storage bins situated directly above 
each machine. By insisting that the moulding 
boxes and other tackle are conveniently placed 


for easy handling by the operator, this does con- 
stitute an economical system of working, and 
possesses the great advantage of elasticity, as 
any unit can be cut off without loss of efficiency 
in the provisioning of those still at work. 

For a foundry of this character, money is 
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state as to eliminate the use of carrier trays. 
Moreover, we were assured that cores so made 
never distort during baking, a factor of the 
highest importance in relation to rejects due to 
sectional discrepancies in the finished castings. 
Whilst many cores are made by hand, core- 
blowing machines have been installed. One 
of these is extremely rapid in _ action, 
and does the work of eight girls, but for its 
operation a silica sand has to be used in con- 
junction with the use of carrier trays. In test- 
ing the relative transverse strength of the cores 
made from red and silica sand, we were con- 


Fic. 3.—Virew THE Founpry, NEWMAN, 
Henver & Company, 


made or lost in the core shop, and it is to this 
section the management has devoted the maxi- 
mum amount of attention to reduce unneces- 
sary expenditure. In common with other West 
Country foundries, normally they use Mansfield 
sand, mixed with a suitable core compound, as 
a base. By doing so they can, for most jobs 
make a core which is so strong in its green 


he 


Fic. 2.—A Corner or THE Core SHop, Newman, Henper & Company, Limitep. 


vinced that the former were really infinitely 
stronger. Another machine in use has replaced 
about four girl core-makers, and it can, and 
does, use the normal red-sand mixture in general 
use in the core shop. 


Introduction of the “ Newman” Corebox Vice. 


From the above statements it will be realised 
that much study has been given to the economic 
production of cores in a core shop which 
normally employs a matter of 50 employees, and 
it was realised that much-needed improvements 
were desirable in the equipment for the every- 
day production of cores. For instance, costs 
showed that the item for upkeep of core-boxes 
was excessive, although they were manufactured 
in a_ hard-wearing alloy. Yet the  con- 
tinual hammering seriously reduced their work- 
ing life. Moreover, the turning and twisting of 
boxes by hand had its ill-effect on output, whilst 
distortions and overlaps in the cores due to loose 
dowels (caused by hammering the boxes) 
invariably swell costs in every department 
—patternmaking, coremaking, moulding, 
fettling and machining. So impressed was 
the management with the potential savings that 
it designed and has now placed upon the market 
through the Coleman Foundry Equipment Com- 
pany, Limited, of 14, Southampton Street, 
London, W.C.2, a patented air-operated core-box 
vice, shown in Fig. 1. As will be seen, it is simple 
in construction and merely consists of an open- 
sided frame, to the upper portion of which the 
air vice is attached. This vice is lowered by 
admitting compressed air into a cylinder, con- 
taining a spring for the return of the piston. 
In order that the downward stroke may be 
suited to various types of core-boxes, an air- 
(piston speed) control valve has been incor- 
porated. The presser head rotates on ball bear- 
ings and is readily detachable. This portion of 
the machine is adjustable as to height through a 

(Concluded on page 144.) 
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Institute of British Foundrymen. 


BIRMINGHAM BRANCH ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner of the Birmingham, Coven- 
try and West Midlands Branch of the Institute 
of British Foundrymen was held last month 
at the Imperial Hotel, Birmingham. Mr. F. J. 
Hemming (Branch-President) was in the chair, 
and the guests included Mr. Andrew Harley 
(President of the Institute), Mr. R. P. Bethell 
(President of the South Staffordshire Lron and 
steel Institute) and Mr. T. Makemson (General 
Secretary of the Institute). 


Institute and the Industry. 


Mr. R. P. Bernet. submitted the toast of the 
Institute of British Foundrymen. He under- 
stood, he said, that the Institute had now had 
28 years’ existence, while the membership was 
about 2,000. During the life of the Institute 
the foundry industry had undergone remarkable 
changes along with the other branches of engi- 
neering. The foundry was the most recent of 
the old arts and crafts to submit to the innova- 
tions of modern mechanised production and scien- 
tifie control. The former would have a tough 
proposition with regard to some castings, which 
called for the utmost ingenuity and skill of ex- 
perienced moulders, while as to scientific control, 
the industry readily used the knowledge avail- 
able to improve quality and increase production. 
Changes in the industry were reflected in the 
quality of the Papers presented to the Institute 
for discussion. They were highly specialised and 
covered many phases of metallurgy and practice. 
The membership also showed the diversity of 
activities, ranging from moulders and appren- 
tices to foundry engineers and metallurgists, 
foundry owners and those engaged in developing 
the foundryman’s raw materials and equipment. 
He was one of the poor beings who had some- 
thing to do with the preparation of the foundry- 
man’s raw materials. It seemed to him that 
foundrymen were very prone to blame the blast- 
furnaceman for all the ills the foundryman was 
heir to (Laughter). Such a wide range of mem- 
hers, all co-operating and carrying out the terms 
of the Institute’s Royal Charter, spoke well for 
the present soundness and future prosperity of 
the British foundry industry. The Institute was 
to be congratulated on the successful establish- 
ment of the educational scheme which it had 
formulated. A national certificate in ironfound- 
ing for the young would-be foundry executive, 
and a craft certificate for the apprentice moulder 
and patternmaker would very soon become the 
recognised hall marks of foundry training. The 
annual conference was a very valuable and popu- 
lar feature of the Institute’s work, and the 
results of the last conference must have amply 
justified the efforts of those responsible for its 
organisation. The local foundries and engineer- 
ing works opened their doors to the Institute’s 
inembers, and the value and esteem in which the 
Institute was held by the remainder of the com- 
munity was reflected in the generous co-opera- 
tion of the civic authorities of Birmingham and 
Coventry. The Institute had been very fortu- 
nate in its selection of Presidents. Many able 
men of wide experience had passed through the 
Presidential chair and had worthily upheld the 
dignity of the office. Glancing through the list 
of Past-Presidents, he noticed a fair sprinkling 
of Seotsmen among them. Their present Presi- 
dent, who was with them that evening, was proud 
to claim more than a passing acquaintance with 
the land o’ cakes. Like many more north coun- 
‘rymen he had gravitated southward and finally 
settled in the Midlands, where he had endeared 
himself to all those with whom he had come in 
contact. Mr. Harley had been a member of the 
Institute for 22 vears, and taken an active part 
in its management for many years past. His 


election as President was a fitting acknowledg- 
ment of the work he had carried out. The Insti- 
tute was, indeed, fortunate in having as _ its 
President this year Mr. Harley, who came from 
a family long connected with the foundry 
industry. (Applause.) 


Problem of Economists. 


Mr. ANprew Hartey, in responding, said the 
value of his long connection with the Institute 
was best expressed in terms of friendship. He 
did not think he was claiming too much when he 
said that foundrymen were by nature good 
fellows. He did not think that, as a rule, they 
were peevish or quarrelsome. They were carry- 
ing on in their daily life a very difficult and 
trying occupation; very serious problems met 
them every day, and he thought this begot that 
calm, philosophic temperament. He was rather 
tired of hearing references to the necessity of 
developing our technical efficiency. He realised 
that many improvements could be made in our 
methods, and were being made. But, after all, 
taking a broad view, the production of the com- 
modities of life had been perfected to a miracu- 
lous extent. With our equipment, science and 
gift for invention, it ought to be possible for 
everybody to be supplied with the comforts that 
made life happy. Yet it was not so. Why? 
That was the problem, and the sooner it was 
solved the better. It was not an industrialists’ 
problem; they were doing their part. It seemed 
to be a problem for the economist. We were 
passing through a difficult time, but the more 
difficult the situation, the more it hastened the 
solution of problems, and he hoped it would be 
so in the present case. In spite of the existing 
anxious times, the Institute had never shown 
more life and vitality. During the past year 
three new Branches or sub-sections had been 
started, at Lincoln, Preston and Edinburgh. 
That showed the Institute was not standing 
still, but going forward; it showed also that 
foundrymen were anxious to perfect themselves 
in their craft. 


Presentation to Mr. F. K. Neath. 


Mr. Harley concluded by handing to Mr. 
F. K. Neath, hon. secretary of the Birmingham 
Branch, a handsome silver cigarette box bearing 
the following  inscription:—‘* Presented to 
F. K. Neath in recognition of his services as 
Honorary Secretary of the 28th Annual Confer- 
ence ot the Institute of British Foundrymen, 
held at Birmingham, June, 1931.”’ Mr. Harley 
added that with the gift went their warmest 
feelings of friendship for Mr. Neath. 

Speaking in acknowledgment of the gift, Mr. 
Neatu said the Conference was a and 
he thought the Birmingham and Coventry dis- 
tricts, and the foundrymen therein, were entitled 
to be proud of the way in which the industry 
responded by opening their works and supply- 
ing the necessary funds; also by turning up in 
such numbers that the Conference was a record 
for a Conference other than a London Inter- 
national Conference. 

The toast of ‘‘ The Visitors ’’ was proposed 
by the CHarrMan. In doing so he commented on 
the condition of the foundry industry and the 
evolution that was taking place. At the 
present time, he said, we were in the process 
of changing from one fiscal policy to another, 
and while, as a trade, they could not disguise 
the fact that they were under a serious cloud of 
depression, he believed that out of that depres- 
sion something would arise which would improve 
the status of the whole foundry industry. They 


success, 


had a splendid lot of men in the industry, and 
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he thought that, as a result of their meetings 
together, they would become more closely asso- 
ciated commercially and work out a protection 
within the trade, with the consequence that they 
would avoid the lowering of the standard of 
existence of men in the trade. Unless foundry- 
men could nationalise in some shape or form the 
standard of life must decline among the men 
engaged in it. In castings, they had a very 
high wages factor, and it was up to all of them 
to protect that wages factor to the utmost of 
their ability. The chairman mentioned with 
regret the absence of Mr. Flavell, who, he said, 
was seriously ill. Mr. Flavell had not missed 
the dinner for many years, and with the accord 
of those present he would ask the secretary to 
send Mr. Flavell in their name a message of 
sympathy. (Hear, hear.) 

Mrs. F J. Hemmine, in replying on behalf 
of the ladies, said housekeepers would be in a 
pitiable position if they had no one to make 
their ovens, boilers and other household require- 
ments. At a time when foundrymen were pass- 
ing through so many difficulties and anxieties in 
their daily work, she would like to assure them 


that women appreciated their efforts and 
achievements. (Applause.) 

Technical Education. 
Mr. T. Makemsox, who also responded, 


alluded to the Institute’s activities, and in par- 
ticular to the craft certificate scheme launched 
last year, and which was now completing its 
first session’s work. They would be glad to 
know, he said, that there were 24 colleges and 
schools in various parts of the country which 
were conducting schedule classes and preparing 
students for the City of Guilds examinations. 
In addition, about 30 applications had been re- 
ceived from isolated students for permission to 
sit for the examination as external candidates. 
That, he thought, they would agree, was an 
encouraging start, because it had been a truism 
for many years that, whereas apprentices in 
most branches of engineering quite normally and 
naturally took up technical education, appren- 
tices in the foundry had been generally very 
backward, and only a small percentage attended 
classes or worried about. the technical side of 
their craft. He believed there had been started 
what was a revolution in the attitude of tech- 
nical training of foundry apprentices. Next 
vear he believed they would have more classes 
and more students. They hoped that in the 
course of not very many years the whole atti- 
tude of the foundry apprentice to technical 
training would have undergone a total change. 
Better boys would be attracted into the trade, 
which could have nothing but the most beneficial 
results. The foundry to-day was demanding a 
different type of personnel from the foundry 
industry of the past, and he thought they could 
feel quite sure that the type of personnel re- 
quired would be forthcoming. The scheme which 
the Institute had sponsored, and in which they 
had been assisted by the British Cast Tron Re- 
search Association and other organisations, was 
going to play a by no means unimportant part 
in bringing about the required type of per- 
sonnel. During the past vear the Birmingham 
Branch had had an extremely successful experi- 
ence. The membership had increased and the 
Branch had more than balanced its budget. He 
trusted the progress would continue. (Applause.) 

The proceedings were enlivened by an interest- 
ing programme of music. 


B.S. Specification for Cast-iron Spigot and Socket 
Drain Pipes.—The British Standards Institution has 
issued a Specification (No. 437—1932) for cast-iron 
drain pipes. It provides for straight pipes only in 
standard lengths of 9 ft. exclusive of the depth of 
socket. Copies of this Specification may be ob- 
tained from the Institution’s Publication Depart- 
ment, 28, Victoria Street. London, S8.W.1, Price 
2s. 2d. post free. 
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Sandslinging Practice in the Foundry. 


In our issue of February 18 we reproduced a 
lecture read by Mr. A. J. S. Shewan and Mr. R. 
Atchison on the subject of ‘* Sandslinging Prac- 
tice in the Foundry.’’ The discussion was some- 
what vitiated by attempts at comparison with 
other methods under conditions which precluded 
any valuable conclusions being drawn. 

In introducing the authors, Mr. Stuspps (the 
chairman) said that Mr. A. J. S. Shewan was 
assistant works manager, and Mr. Atchison the 
foundry manager, to Messrs. Worthington- 
Simpson, Limited, of Newark-on-Trent. 

A vote of thanks to the authors was proposed 
by Mr. Marspen, seconded by Mr. J. Hoge, 
and passed with acclamation. The discussion 
was opened by Mr. E. Fiower, who asked what 
time was allotted for preparing the mould for 
the sandslinger, as he had heard that in one 
foundry the impeller had to be changed several 
times a day; he asked what was the cost of its 
upkeep and also that of the general upkeep of 
the machine. What was the procedure in regard 
to ramming a large top part, say 10 ft. by 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. deep, which had permanent bars 
attached to the top box part? How much time 
was allotted to the hand-ramming of such a top 
part prior to it being ready for the sand- 
slinging operation? Was it possible for a sand- 
slinger to ram underneath box bars without 
leaving any soft spot, providing the pattern 
came to within, say, 2 in. under’ the bars? 

Mr. Arcuison said the facing sand was placed 
on the pattern; the moulder patted it round 
and the box was placed in position. Then, if 
the sandslinger was not available, he went to 
another job. When that was finished he re- 
turned to the other job, and, having notified the 
sandslinger operator that it was ready, the appa- 
ratus man would come along and ram up the 
job. He knew the vital points. The sandslinger 
would not ram underneath the stay bars of 
boxes, but when he got to that point he would 
call the moulder to do that particular bit by 
hard ramming. 

Impeller Life. 

They could ram tor two days with one im- 
peller. They made the impellers themselves in 
a little iron mould which was always standing 
ready. One poured it in, another knocked it 
out. They could get 30 or 40 in one afternoon, 
and practically no time went down to it. They 
poured these from spare metal in shanks. They 
might use one per day, but never two, unless 
something unforeseen happened and the impeller 
was broken. They were very hard, due to being 
chill cast. It did not take the man more than 
three minutes to replace one. 

The sandslinger did away with the ‘‘ donkey ” 
work of moulding, fewer moulders were required 
and a man could have 30 to 40 yds. of floor 
space to himself. One moulder could prepare six 
moulds, and as they were rammed up they were 
sent to him to finish. Like all other machines, 
the sandslinger must be kept in good condition 
and in proper repair. It should be borne in 
mind also that the foundry must be a suitable 
one for the sandslinger to work in, and there 
must be other equipment. Although he had 
three large stoves, he had insufficient plant when 
busy. For the direct ramming of anything of 
a simple character, there was nothing superior 
to the sandslinger. 

He had been many years in foundry and had 
never told a man not to vent his mould, as more 
venting the better the casting. It was, in his 
opinion, wrong to say a mould did not require 
venting because it was rammed by sandslinger 
or jolt-rammed. 

Mr. Firower: What advantage has the sand- 
slinger over a large jolt machine? 

Mr. Atcuison replied that with a_ jolting 
machine most things had to be made for it, 
and only one box part could be used. The sand- 
slinger had the advantage that any box would 


do. Any type of box could he put on the top 
and turned over. 


Jolting Machine Advocated. 

Mr. A. L. Key said sometimes the best results 
were got from a discussion by making it a little 
contentious. He was known to be a strong advo- 
cate of the jolting machine, and he spoke with 
experience when he claimed that some jobs could 
be done quicker with the jolting machine than 
with the sandslinger. Possibly that might not 
apply to the particular shop they weré now con- 
sidering. The whole question turned on the type 
of shop. One job had been shown that was made 
with the sandslinger, but with a jolting machine 
it would not take more than one minute to ram, 
whether there was 10 or 200 cub. ft. of sand 
in the box. 

The point was raised that with the jolting 
machine they must have special boxes. With 
the sandslinger a special machine was required, 
costing perhaps £3,000. Interest and deprecia- 
tion had to be paid. The jolting machine need 
not cost as much in a month as the sandslinger 
would in a day. Once the boxes were got the 
operation could be repeated. The sequence was: 
Put the pattern on the board, ram up _ the 
hottom, turn it over, rub it off, and proceed with 
a fresh pattern. A suitable type of machine for 
fitting in the boxes is essential; one that aerated 
the sand so that it could be thrown direct into 
the box. He had in mind a machine which 
would utilise two men throwing sand into it as 
fast as they could. The sand could be worked 
with about half the moisture which was required 
with ordinary black sand. The procedure was 
simple, and consisted of filling the box, putting 
on the jolter, and ramming it up. The actual 
ramming was done in one minute 

He would not entertain the idea of a jolting 
machine unless it was for a continuous repeti- 
tion job for one size of box. The machine he 
had in mind was a shockless plain jolt. On that 
machine he had rammed boxes 16 ft. long, 7 ft. 
wide, 2 ft. deep. So it was a versatile machine, 
not quite as large as the sandslinger, but quite 
equal to it when the cost of the plant was taken 
into comparison. 

On two occasions he had visited the foundry 
which the authors represented. He worked there 
himself for four and a-half vears, and they did 
jobs then similar to what were being done now. 
Perhaps they were made quicker then than now. 
In other shops he had seen sandslingers, some- 
times working, sometimes not, and on the basis 
ot what he had seen he personally would not 
entertain the idea of a sandslinger on those 
lines. Much money was locked up in one 
machine which could be more profitably spread 
over a few machines. 


Air Consumption and Upkeep. 

Mr. Atrcnison: What about the air consump- 
tion ¥ 

Mr. Key: You are carrying 42 h.p. on your 
machine, whilst 35 h.p. would develop enough 
air for an adequate jolter, allowing for as much 
sand-blasting plant as is necessary. One could 
have all the compressed-air service necessary to 
run a foundry of that size with 35 h.p. 

Mr. Atcutson: How long will the jolting 
machine keep up to standard ? 

Mr. Key replied that in five vears he spent 
£5 in repairs on a jolting machine. 

Mr. AtcHison: How long do pin-holes in the 
boxes maintain a proper fit without being 
bushed ? 

Mr. Key said the pin-holes would last as long 
as they would when using a sandslinger. 

Mr. ArcHison said there were no pins in the 
boxes to be used on the sandslinger. With the 
sandslinger any pattern that came into the shop 
could be put into any box, but if one was going 
to use a jolting machine there must be much 
preparation. 
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Mr. Key said brass bushes were used. If they 
wanted to renew a bush, a man brought a ladle 
of metal, poured the contents on to the pin, and 
in ten minutes there was a new brass bush. It 
did not take longer to cast a pin-bush than to 
change a pattern when using the sandslinger. 

Mr. Atcnison remarked that his firm had 
four or five mould machines, but they could not 
do without a sandslinger, because there would 
be many long delays. He must have both mould- 
ing machines and sandslinger. But he had never 
operated a jolt rammer which stood up to con- 
tinuous use long enough to pay for itself on 
general work. He and his colleague had not com- 
mercial interest in the sandslinger, but were 
endeavouring to give their experience, and they 
were prepared to demonstrate it at any time. 
The question must be studied afresh in every 
foundry. Not every foundry had sufficient work 
of a general range to justify the installation of 
a sandslinger. But in their own case, from their 
point of view, the sandslinger was a better pro- 
position than a jolting machine for general work. 

Mr. Key: You undoubtedly do more with it. 

Mr. SHewan said that from the mechanical 
point of view the sandslinger was a much better 
proposition than any jolting machine he had 
encountered. The sooner the foundryman’s tools 
are designed by a high-class skilled engineer the 
better. Moulding processes in general were 
mechanical and demanded mechanical equipment. 

Mr. A. Jackson said in his district (N.E. 
Lancashire) they discussed the sandslingers, but 
did not use them. The important question was 
whether they could be used in their class of 
work and discussed less. There were four or 
five operations, which were moulding, mixing 
and conveying the sand, preparation, filling and 
ramming the boxes. No doubt in heavy classes 
of work the sandslinger would eliminate a maxi- 
mum amount of hard labour, but what about the 
preparation? There was the question of loose 
pockets and recesses. No better way of filling 
those had been devised than to sling the sand 
by hand, and there was no better test than by 
the fingers to ascertain whether the material 
was rammed hard enough. Could the sandslinger 
perform these operations? 

Would the sandslinger be of any real service 
in a small workshop where the boxes were 4 ft. 
to 1 ft. deep, where there were numerous bars 
and the weight of the average casting was very 
small, up to 4 ewts.? Would the sandslinger be 
of any use in a works of that description? 

Mr. Atrcuison replied that he would not re- 
commend the sandslinger for use with small 
boxes for jobbing work. One would never re- 
cover the cost. As regards the preparation, by 
having a sand-mixing plant and the boxes 
knocked out in front of it, only two men were 
needed, just forcing the sand through the grid. 
The grid was then stopped, and the boxes were 
all knocked out. As the sand got farther away, 
thev shovelled it in. With one man at the head 
of the sandslinger, that was all the labour on it, 
so much non-productive labour was eliminated. 
There, again, the question arose that there must 
be other plant as well as the sandslinger. He 
would not recommend the sandslinger for small 
boxes with small quantities. 


Small Castings Made by Sandslinger. 


Mr. E. Lonepen said he thought the opinions 
of foundrymen about moulding machines, in- 
cluding the sandslinger, were formed more or 
less by their experience. He had used the sand- 
slinger; he had also used moulding machines. 
It had been suggested the sandslinger was not 
suitable for small boxes. In America, at the 
Ford Detroit works and elsewhere, what he 
might describe as cut-down types of sandslingers 
were installed—a simple slinger, head and arm 
operating daily, fed by sand from a continuous 
overhead conveyor belt. Cores and moulds were 
made by such a machine for a variety of small 
castings as used in automobiles. Of the many 
sandslingers he had seen, nine out of ten were 
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white elephants, because of the lack of accom- 
panying and complementary equipment. He 
must add, however, that better use was now 
being made of the locomotive or traction type 
of sandslinger in jobbing foundries. They had 
got to remember that any tool introduced into 
the foundry was dependent upon the type of 
man who used it. There was apparent and real 
success. Very often a machine was made to 
appear successful at the expense of other sections 
of the foundry. 

Were the authors quite sure what the total 
costs were’ The figures showed a reduction of 
25 per cent. Did they include the labour in 
mixing the sand, conveying the sand to one 
point, and so on?’ Was all that taken account 
of? Could the authors give figures showing that 
the total costs of the foundry had gone down in 
the period of four years in which they had 
operated the machine? He had seen the machine 
mentioned by the authors, and would say that 
they were operating it more efficiently than any 
he had seen elsewhere. The portable sandslinger 
could be most satisfactorily employed in ram- 
ming up large top-part moulding boxes. In that 
case one could cut down such labour by 90 per 
cent., which was a very appreciable saving on 
the whole of the mould. 

It was certainly necessary that the sandslinger 
should have accompanying equipment in order 
to succeed. That brought to mind the enormous 
working area occupied by the locomotive slinger 
about the shop, and the consequent reduction of 
output through depriving oneself of effective 
moulding area. He estimated it at 25 per cent. 
The equipment was very elaborate, and would 
cost something like £4,000. It would be a long 
time before one could recover the expenditure of 
£4,000; the money might be better used in 
securing a combination of a simple portable 
sandslinger and moulding machines. The modern 
plain jolt-ramming machine did not need as 
much equipment or preparation as suggested. 
With a large jolting machine, half-a-dozen boxes 
could be placed on the machine and jolted to- 
gether without even fastening the moulding 
boxes to the table, such operations being accom- 
plished in a minute or so. 


Floor Space. 

The CHatrMan said in an Italian foundry he 
saw a sandslinger ramming boxes from about 
18 in. square. The machine was automatically 
fed from overhead, and there was no doubt 
about the efficiency of it. Mr. Atchison and Mr. 
Shewan had dwelt very largely upon the traction 
type of machine, and probably for the average 
foundry that was far too costly and much too 
cumbersome. If installed in the foundry he was 
connected with, 30 per cent. of the floor space 
would be used up in accommodating the track. 
Instead of that they used a portable type of 
machine, and their experience of it was that it 
gave 100 per cent. efficiency. The basis of its 
success was the organisation behind it. It was 
useless having a skilled man leaning on his spade 
while the labourer was ramming with the 
machine. The moulder ought to be on another 
job, actually moulding, whilst the labourer was 
ramming with the machine. After all, the sand- 
slinger was purely a ramming machine. They 
had seen a machine ram a top part 10 ft. square, 
12 in. deep, in 17 minutes. That was a vast im- 
provement on hand-rammed or jolted work. This 
was, of course, done with a traction-type machine 
having its own hopper full of sand from an 
automatic overhead feed. 

On the machine there was a riddling apparatus 
which threw out gaggers, sprigs, stones or other 
foreign matter from the sand before it went on 
to the conveyor belt. From their machine the 
average saving in time was at least 20 per cent., 
in some cases as high as 60 per cent. They 
found difficulty in getting the man working the 
machine to wear goggles. Did Mr. Shewan’s 
men wear them, and if so what type? Perhaps 
Mr. Shewan could say what the cost of elec- 
tricity per hour was on their type of machine. 
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Mr. SHEWAN said he preferred not to give any 
figures as to the cost of electricity, as this intro- 
duced too many complications. The men pre- 
ferred to use the ordinary motor goggles that 
fitted too closely around the eyes. 


Publications Received. 


British Chemical Standards, — The Report 
on the fifth three years’ working of this move- 
ment, mention of the General Meeting of which 
appeared in our issue of January 28, is now 
issued. The subject-matter of the different sec- 
tions is clearly set out on the contents page for 
ready reference. Then follow brief explanatory 
remarks in six European languages, which show 
what the movement is, and its objects; next, 
what the standards are, how they are jointly 
standardised by co-operators representing dif- 
ferent countries, interests and sections of indus- 
try; what their function is—how figures in 
chemical specification have no fixed value unless 
gauged by a definite standard sample, recognised 
by chemists all over the world, which enables 
errors in analysis to be detected just as a tem- 
plate reveals error in a section; and lastly, a 
section showing that ultimately the whole com- 
munity benefits. 

At the end of the last period of the five periods 
reviewed (September, 1931), there were 104 
co-operators, of which 79 are in Great Britain 
and 25 in other countries; with 1,121 labora- 
tories using the standards, 853 in Great Britain 
and 268 in 14 European countries, and 20 in 
Asia, America, Australia, Africa and Oceania. 

A list of the industries using them, besides 
including those one would expect—relating to 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, ores, slags, 
agriculture, railways, motors and aircraft—is 
followed by another which is very striking, be- 
cause of the widely-differing types of business in 
which one might not expect the standards to be 
required. 

As regards tonnage controlled by these 
standards, it is shown that a co-ordinating effect 
is exercised over many millions of tons of 
material representing very large value, whilst 
disputes and delays are saved and benefits gained 
in many ways at an infinitesimal cost per ton. 
It is interesting that amid the users there are 
known to be at least forty-seven universities, 
colleges and technical schools, both here and 
abroad. A subsidiary educational advantage is 
the supply of a special series of analysed samples 
which professors, etc., can give out to students 
on which the latter can practise analysis. These, 
too, already over 45 colleges, etc., are using. 

A new development—the supply of pure 
standardised reagents and metals for volumetric 
analysis, calorimetry and pyrometry, of definitely 
determined exact composition—is described. 
Full lists, both of the co-operators and of the 
standards now available, are given. 

In some extracts from a talk at Johannesburg 
before the South African chemists by the Senior 
Organiser, he traces the growth of the analytical 
standardisation work from 1876 onward, includ- 
ing the use of standardised methods under the 
‘** Analoid ’’ system by which already fifteen 
million tests have been made—and which is 
described in a leaflet inserted in the report—till 
it culminated in 1916 in the commencement of 
the present movement described thenceforward 
in the successive reports. 

Reference is then made to the endeavour by 
the Association of British Chemical Manufac- 
turers to get one central standardising body, 
which has resulted in the change of title of the 
B.E.S.A., with an extended charter to include 
chemical standardisation, to that of the 
* British Standards Institution ’’: and to the 


prospect of this proving no hindrance but rather 
a help to the British Chemical Standards Move- 
ment ; toclearing house work, by which the methods 
and working of the chemists engaged in the 
preparation of British Chemical Standards tend 
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to be clarified and to yield consistent results 
as between different chemists with less difficulty, 
and to many other matters. 

The whole will be found very interesting and 
informative to all who are concerned with 
analytical agreement between chemists and who 
feel very properly that figures for composition, 
whether specified or not, should have the same 
value all over the world. Without standards 
there is no practicable means of assuring this, or 
of verifying whether or not the figures are right ; 
with standards there is. 

The rapid and ever widening growth of the 
movement, in spite of the many difficulties in 
these disturbed times, and with no external 
financial support, demonstrates indisputably the 
need that is felt for the work, and what can be 
achieved by voluntary co-operation where the 
dominating purpose is to get on with the work. 
and conventional formalities are subordinated 
and kept to a minimum. We understand that a 
copy of the report will be sent to our readers on 
application to Messrs. Ridsdale & Company, 
Organising Headquarters, 3, Wilson Street, 
Middlesbrough, England. 

City of Birmingham Handbook, 1932.—This 
has now become an annual publication, as, 
obviously, unless right up to date, half its 
interest is lost. As previous, it is divided into 
about twenty sections, covering close on 300 
pages. It should not be thought that this work 
is designed to induce people to establish works 
in the vicinity, as for this purpose another pub- 
lication is available. In plain English, it is the 
storv of what Birmingham is, what it does and 
how it does it, and, moreover, it is a very well- 
written and interesting story. 


A Novel Core-Shop Tool. 
(Concluded from page 141.) 


range of about 6 in., giving a maximum of 
10 in. The table on which the corebox is placed 
is circular and easily rotatable, as it is mounted 
on ball bearings and provided with three 
handles. At the centre of the table is the end 
of a vibrator hammer, which contacts with the 
core-tox. The machine being mounted near the 
edge of a bench, the designers have thought- 


fully placed a knee-operated valve for the 
operation of the vibrator, which leaves both 


the operator’s hands free. A blow-gun valve, for 
ridding the boxes of any odd grains of sand be- 
tween operations, is included with each machine. 
The machine is operated with compressed air at 
80 Ibs. per sq. in. pressure, but the actual con- 
sumption is almost negligible. 


Operation Details. 


The operator having filled both halves of a 
core-box, the two parts are lightly put together 
and placed on the machine; the operating valve 
is opened, which causes the presser head to close 
the halves tightly together. The ends of the 
cores are packed, any reinforcing wires that may 
he necessary are inserted, and venting is carried 
out in the usual way. These actions are sim- 
plified as the core-box is rotated to a suitable 
position whilst still under pressure. All that 
remains to be done now is to press in knee- 
operated valve, allow the vibrator to work for a 
few seconds, release the presser head, and re- 
move the finished core. The object of making 
the presser head removable is to enable its 
replacement by an irregularly-shaped component 
to take care of core-boxes of similarly irregular 
contour, whilst the piston-speed control valve is 
to allow of differentiation being made when 
using wooden and metal core-boxes. 


AT A MEETING, at York, of the Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Trades Federation, it was stated that, 
directly and indirectly, the cessation of work on 
the Cunard liner at Clydebank had affected 10,500 
members. 
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The Modern Blast Furnace.* 


By Geo. E. Butler, F.C.S., A.M.I.Chem.E. 


In these days of intense international com- 
petition it is well that we should be conversant 
with what is being done by our competitors, and 
tint we should study the main economic features 
which have become practically standard amongst 
them. Great strides have been made, particu- 
larly during the last five vears, in the United 
States and on the Continent, in’ blast-furnace 
practice, with the result that the modern inten- 
sively-worked furnace in these countries is pro- 
ducing from 700 to 1,100 tons per day. The 
tendency in the United States is towards excep- 
tionally large hearth furnaces, with consequent 
increased output capacities, from which, along 
with improvements in equipment and methods, 
much progress in production economy has re- 
sulted. 

Similar economies have been achieved in Ger- 
many by careful attention to the selection and 
preparation of materials. Screening and sizing 
of coke, ores and limestone, together with sinter- 
ing of fine ores, have brought about greater 
permeability of the charge, with a resultant eco- 
nomical increase in the efficiency and speed of 
operation and increased output per sq. ft. of 
hearth area. 


Development of Blast-Furnace Lines in America. 


It is interesting to note how the modern large- 
output furnace has been arrived at by studying 
the development of American blast furnaces as 
shown by the various changes in furnace lines 
made during the last fifty years. The pioneers 
in this modern advancement were the Edgar 
Thomson furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany; at this plant, between the years 1880 and 
1901, an intense study was made of all details of 
operation and their effect on furnace lines. 

First Period.—The principal features of the 
1880 Edgar Thomson ‘‘ B’’ furnace were: High 
bosh, 27 ft. high; steep bosh angle, 80 deg. 
34 min.; small hearth, 11 ft. dia.; bosh dia., 
20 ft. This furnace had a low make of 840 tons 
per week, with a high coke consumption of 
28.12 ewts. In 1890 the ‘‘H”’ furnace was 
built, and in this the bosh height was reduced 
from 27 ft. to 20 ft., the bosh angle being 
flattened from 80 deg. 34 min. to 74} deg.; this 
furnace averaged 2,275 tons a week. In 1901, 
on relining the ‘“‘ D”’ furnace, the bosh height 
was again radically reduced, being cut down to 
12 ft. by increasing the hearth diameter to 
143 ft. and by further flattening the bosh angle 
to 734 deg. This furnace averaged 3,243 tons 
per week on a coke consumption of 19.88 cwts. 
Fram this time the height of the bosh has never 
been increased. This radical reduction of the 
bosh height by flattening the bosh angles is the 
chief feature of this period, and was a definite 
improvement in blast-furnace design. 

Second Period.—The second period of develop- 
ment began in 1905 at the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany’s South Works, and the improvement was 
effected by increasing the hearth diameter, with 
the object of steepening the bosh angle and not 
of reducing the bosh height, which remained 
stationary at about 12 ft. The 1905 South 
Works ‘‘ E ”’ furnace had a 16-ft. hearth, 76 deg. 
bosh angle, bosh 12 ft. high by 22 ft. dia., and 
averaged 3,267 tons per week on 19.79 cwts. of 
coke. The bosh angle was gradually steepened 
in other furnaces at these works, as they were 
relined, until it reached 80 deg. 33 min. on a 
furnace with 22-ft. dia. bosh and 18-ft. 9-in. 
hearth; these changes were marked by steady 
improvement in furnace operation and results. 
The average make of their No. 7 furnace, built 
in 1927, for the whole of 1929, was 4,757 tons per 
week on 17.28 cwts. of coke. 

It will be noticed that the 1927 South Wales 
furnace has gone back to exactly the same steep 
bosh as that of the 1880 Edgar Thomson fur- 


* Paper read on February 1 before the Cleveland Institution 
of Engineers at Middlesbrough. 


nace, but with vastly different lines, owing to 
the reduction of the bosh height, which is the 
same as that of the 1901 Edgar Thomson fur- 
nace. The chief feature of this period is the 
steady increase in hearth diameter by steepen- 
ing the bosh angle. It is also to be noted that, 
for the first time, furnaces were built in which 
the hearth diameter was greater than that of 
the stock-line diameter, such as the 1927 South 
Works furnace with 18-ft. 9-in. hearth diameter 
and 17-ft. stock-line diameter. 

The fear of insufficient penetration at the 
tuyeres, should the hearth diameter become too 
great, appears to have kept back progress in 
blast-furnace design for about 50 years. 

Third Period.—\n the next period, commenc- 
ing about 1925, instead of keeping the bosh 
diameter at 22 ft., the hearth diameter is in- 
creased to 22 ft., and the bosh made correspond- 
ingly larger, 25 to 26 ft. The 1927 Gary fur- 
nace, with 22-ft. 3-in. hearth, 26-ft. bosh, 173-ft. 
stockline and 94}-ft. total height, has an average 
make of 6,160 tons per week with a coke con- 
sumption of 16.47 cwts., and has _ produced 
939,000 tons in three years. 

Hearth diameters are still increasing, since 
the fear of non-penetration at the tuyeres has 
been overcome, with the result that hearths of 
25 to 26 ft. dia., with outputs of 1,000 tons per 
day, are now becoming quite common in the 
States. Hearths of 28} ft. dia. are now being 
installed. The chief feature of the current 
period is the scrapping of the 22-ft. dia. bosh, 
hitherto the basis of American furnace lines, and 
its replacement by the large bosh of 28 or 29 ft. 

The tendency of to-day is well exemplified by 
pointing out that the superintendent of the 
Duquesne furnaces states that, if he had the 
opportunity, he would build a furnace with 28-ft. 
hearth, 87 deg. bosh angle, 20-ft. stockline and 
105 ft. total height. The lines of the present 
exceptionally large American furnaces have cer- 
tainly not yet reached finality. Although they 
produce the desired 1,000 tons per day, this is 
accompanied by relatively high coke consumption 
and high flue-dust losses. Further, they produce 
less iron per sq. ft. of hearth area as compared 
with smaller furnaces. 


CONTINENTAL LARGE OUTPUT FURNACE. 

In most European countries, for many years 
prior to the war, very little progress was made 
in blast-furnace construction. The hearth dia- 
meter was generally under 14 ft. Since the war, 
however, many Continental plants have had to 
be rebuilt owing to devastation and need 
for low labour costs. As a result, designers 
have had no hesitation in re-erecting their plants 
on new sites, completely scrapping the old plants 
when these have not suited modern ideas of 
organisation. 

The development of the 1,000-ton furnace in 
Germany has been attained through improve- 
ment of furnace lines, accompanied by careful 
preparation of raw materials, allowing large 
volumes of blast to be blown at comparatively 
low pressures. With this practice extremely 
large hearths are not considered necessary, and 
outputs of 1,000 tons per day are being produced 
on hearths of 17 and 18 ft., although with in- 
creased dust losses. 

It has been necessary, in order to attain such 
large outputs, to increase the rate of combustion 
of the coke; this has meant increasing the sur- 
face of combustion in the tuyere zone, and this 
has been obtained by putting in larger hearths 
and more tuyeres. To give the burden reason- 
able time for its adequate reduction, the height 
of the furnace has had to be increased to 90 to 
95 ft., as against the 65- to 75-ft. furnaces so 
often to be seen in many districts. The bosh 
height has been reduced to the extreme limit 
of 10 ft., so as to concentrate the heat in the 
lower part of the furnace; at the same time the 
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bosh angle has been steepened to 80 deg., and 
as far as 84 deg., so as to do away with the 
dead zone at the junction of the bosh and shaft 
and to give a better distribution to the ascending 
gas current over the whole section of the furnace. 
This also makes the descent of the charge easier. 
To lessen the quantity of dust carried over into 
the dust-catchers, large throats have been put 
in and special dust-reducing devices have been 
fitted to the furnace tops in order to lower the 
velocity of the gas stream at the top of the fur- 
nace. The larger hearth has definitely resulted 
in a much better descent of the charge, and 
large outputs are obtained with these furnaces 
under more economical conditions than is the 
case with the older type of furnace and with 
considerably less trouble than formerly. 

Since the modern furnace has to burn a large 
quantity of coke, blast-furnace operation has had 
to undergo great changes in order to solve the 
problem of large outputs and a large constant 
and continuous volume of blast becomes neces- 
sary. Any change in the volume of blast, in- 
fluences the intensity and extent of the combus- 
tion zone and upsets the descent of the charge 
and so tends to cause irregularity of working. 
Such modifications in the operation of the fur- 
nace have necessarily resulted in alterations in 
its design and construction. In order to achieve 
the desired results and obtain the fullest 
economy, every constructional detail must be 
carefully and thoroughly studied and methods 
found of avoiding stoppages, such as changing 
the tuyeres, stopping taphole, and preventing 
scaffolds and break-outs. It has also meant the 
scrapping of many old-fashioned ideas and the 
systematic replacement by machinery of all 
manual labour. 

Hearth Jackets. 


The consequences of break-outs, owing to the 
larger tonnages of iron and slag carried in the 
hearth, are much more serious in the modern 
large furnace than in the older-type furnace. 
Hearth jackets have, therefore, had to be pro- 
vided of such a design as will reduce the possi- 
bility of break-outs, to an absolute minimum, 
even if not guaranteeing complete prevention. 
In the old types of hearth construction, the 
hearth walls were, in some cases, held together 
by steel bands, the surface of the bands and 
bricks being sprayed with water. In others, the 
hearths were surrounded by rows of steel ribs, 
strongly held together by straps and cooled with 
water sprays, or sometimes a jacket of thick 
cast-iron segments, rigidly bolted and strapped 
together, was used. All these types have been 
given up owing to their inability to stand up to 
the new conditions. 

These have been replaced by a massive jacket, 
such as is in universal use in the States and 
to be found on many Continental plants, made 
up of a series of cast-steel segments, 3} to 44 in. 
thick, with perfectly-machined joints, rigidly 
bolted together and securely strapped by means 
of three to five flats at least 1 in. thick and 
14 to 16 in. wide. Each segment has cast inside 
it two U-pipes of 14-in. bore which are fed with 
water under pressure, and the feed and discharge 
water pipes are so coupled that each segment 
has only one feed and one discharge, thus making 
each segment independent for its water supply ; 
these pipes are so arranged that they are not an 
encumbrance round the hearth. 

The jackets are truncated or conical in shape, 
with the wide diameter at the bottom, and go 
down to a depth of 8 ft. below the taphole, the 
top being level with the slag notch. In practice, 
the hearth brickwork tends to be worn away in 
the shape of a pear owing to the downward 
action of the blast, and the shape of the jacket 
follows this line of wear. Although this shape 
of jacket has been criticised owing to its possible 
tendency to lift up, due to expansion of the 
brickwork of the hearth bottom, competent 
observers have failed to notice anything of this 
kind, providing certain elementary precautions 
are taken. 


(To be continued.) 
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Foundry Selling Practice. 


By Eric N. Simons. 


(Continued from page 374, Vol. 45.) 


No. 13. SALES RECORDS. 

Many foundries that have excellent organisa- 
tion in their production departments are notably 
deficient in the managing of certain sections ot 
their sales work. A feature of any well- 
managed sales department is the existence of a 
set of sales records, clear, comprehensive and 
efficient. Only actual experience of the time 
such a set of records can save will indicate their 
exact value; but in the space at his disposal the 
writer will endeavour to indicate the scope and 
systematisation of a sales records department. 


A Sales Record Scheme. 

The essence of the scheme, as practised in one 
of the largest steel foundries in the country, is 
to have a précis-sheet or series of sheets (accord- 
ing to the frequency of transactions) for each 
individual customer. Such a sheet is illustrated 
in Fig. 1. Now the principle of sales records is 
not to set down an abstract of every communica- 
tion between the foundry and its customers, but 
to have a handy and complete record of every- 
thing affecting sales that has occurred. The 
essentials are, as will be seen from an examina- 
tion of Fig. 1, the full name and address of the 


Name of Firm. 


Materials Last orde 
ordered a Order price. 
Date. 
or quoted. 


customer, his financial standing, the character 
of his business, and, if known, the name or 
names of the people or persons whom the repre- 
sentative should see or is in the habit of seeing. 
Next comes what may be termed the fluctuat- 
ing information. In the first column is set down 
the name of the particular type of casting for 
which orders have been received, or inquiries 
dealt with. In the next column appears the date 
of orders received. There follows a brief indica- 
tion of the prices at which the order was taken. 
Then comes the date of the inquiry and the 
date on which the quotation was sent out, fol- 
lowed by the quoted price. There is a column for 
the date of the last call made by a representa- 
tive, and to finish off the sheet a column for 
remarks appears at the extreme right. In this 
last and most important column is inserted a 
précis of the representative’s report on his call. 
It will thus be seen that the sales manager 
has, once a system of this sort has been estab- 
lished, a compendious record of the status of 
every individual customer or potential customer, 
a record that saves endless searching of files for 
missing or mislaid correspondence, that enables 
him to see at a glance over a period of years 
(for, if the sheets are printed back and front, a 
capable clerk can enter enough records on a 
couple of sheets to cover two or three vears) 
everything of importance that has occurred in 
connection with a particular firm, and that will 
prove of value to him in innumerable ways. 
Now a system of this sort may very easily be 
decided upon in theory, but there are many 
snags in practice, and it is useless to adopt a 
sales-records system and expect it to work itself. 


Careful planning and organisation are essential. 
Some notes on procedure will, therefore, not be 
out of place at this juncture. 

Having agreed upon sales records, the first 
requirement is the sheets. These should be of 
stout good quality paper, stiff enough to stand 
a good deal of handling, capable of being written 
on in ink on both sides, and of quarto size. 
Paper of the sort that is used for ledgers or 
order books, but a trifle thinner, is excellent for 
the purpose. The records themselves should be 
made by hand, in ink, because in the long run 
this is quicker and more flexible, if not quite 
so neat, as typewritten records. The time spent 
in inserting sheets in a typewriter, in arranging 
the spacing, in running over on to fresh lines 
because of the inflexibility of the machine, 
together with the waste of paper (for type- 
written records take up more space than hand- 
written), make this practice definitely inferior 
to hand-written records. 


Filing Arrangements. 


Having the sheets, the next requirement is a 
cabinet or cabinets in which to file them. For 
this work, nothing is better than strong steel 
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nently in representatives’ districts, which has 
many advantages. Furthermore, if a_repre- 
sentative intends, at any time, to visit a town 
(say Coventry) which he has not worked before, 
the sales department can send him in short 
‘ime a complete list of all the possible customers 
in Coventry by simply taking the Coventry 
sheets and compiling a list from them. Other 
advantages of this method (e.g., in compiling 
mailing lists) will be obvious. 

The sheets should be filed alphabetically 
according to towns or districts, and if the paper 
used is stiff enough, no folders will be needed 
to retain them. They will stand unsupported 
by anything other than the stout manila boards 
used for the alphabetical divisions. 


Collecting the Information. 


The next point is the provision of the staff, 
and the arrangements for collecting the informa- 
tion. A capable girl clerk with a good clear 
hand is necessary. She must be able to make 
brief and competent précis of letters, and to 
know what information is useful and what is 
not. The first need, then, is to see that she 
gets her material promptly and regularly. This 
is where snags occur, and if allowed to linger 
will wreck the system. One of these snags is 
the tendency for people about the works or 
offices to ‘‘ sit on ’’ batches of letters. It must 
be made perfectly clear that whatever may be 
done with letters afterwards, they (or those 
that are for record) must first go to the records 
clerk. If they are needed by anyone, a slip 


Man to See. 


Representative | 
called. | 
Date. 


Makers of Financial Standing. 
| 
| 
| — — Quoted price 
Fie. 1. 


filing cabinets, the drawers of which run on 
roller bearings. These are largely fireproof and 
easy to handle. They have the additional ad- 
vantage that they do not shrink or warp with 
differences in temperature, as wooden cabinets 
are apt to do, and they are fairly cheap. Cabi- 
nets of this type can be furnished with locks 
if desired. 

Then comes the system of filing, which is im- 
portant. At first sight, it is simplest to file 
all the firms in alphabetical order, according 
to their names, but on closer examination it 
will be found that, for sales purposes, to file 
them under towns is the better plan. A few 
reasons will explain this. One great value such 
a set of records has, is that it is, in actual fact, 
a complete list of the firm’s customers, actual 
or possible. If a new salesman is engaged, it 
is always good practice to give him a complete 
list of existing or prospective customers in the 
territory he is going to work. To obtain such 
a list in the ordinary way means going through 
order books, cash ledgers, directories, and so 
forth, a task taking up much time, with results 
not entirely satisfactory. By using the sales 
sheets, such a list can be typed out in a quarter 
of the time, and much information (such as 
what the firms are interested in, the right men 
to see, ete.), can be added without much addi- 
tional trouble. But if the sheets were all filed 
alphabetically it would mean that someone 
would have to be set on to go through them 
and sort out all the names belonging to a par- 
ticular district. If, however, the sheets are filed 


geographically, there is no sorting to do, and 
what is more, the sheets can be kept perma- 


for return after recording must be attached. 
In practice, it is found that the establishment 
of a records system does away with a great deal 
of this hoarding of reports and letters, for the 
reason that often correspondence is retained to 
save the trouble of having to go to the files 
to refer to what has happened. When every- 
thing is briefly and efficiently recorded on a 
simple sheet there is no need to go to the files. 
A glance at the sheet is quicker and easier. 

In the works where this system is adopted, 
lists of orders received are made out, daily in 
some departments, weekly in others, and sent 
in regularly to the recording clerk, who records 
the receipt of orders on her sheets, and so 
effectually stops the sales promotion department 
from writing reminder letters to customers who 
have not ordered for some time. Later, when 
entered and dealt with, the orders themselves 
go to her before being filed, so that she may 
enter up prices and other information. Simi- 
larly, lists of inquiries received are made out, 
and later the inquiries themselves, with the 
quotations attached, go to her for recording. 

Representatives’ reports and the answers to 
them are sent to her after being dealt with, if 
dealt with promptly, but before filing. She has 
a rubber stamp bearing the word ‘‘ Noted ”’ and 
her initials, and filing clerks are given strict’ 
instructions that no orders, inquiries, salesmen’s 
reports, or letters to salesmen, are to be filed 
unless they bear this stamp in the top right- 
hand corner. Any sales promotion letters to 
representatives are treated in the same way. 
As above stated, any material that cannot be 

(Continued on page 152.) 
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The Effect of Various Elements on the Quasi- 
isotropic State and the Sensitiveness to Section 
Thickness of Cast Iron. 


The crystalline state is distinguished by its 
anisotropic character; that is, the properties of 
the crystals differ in different directions. The 
materials used in practical service consist of 
aggregations of crystals. In the case that, with 
respect to the wall-thickness, the size of the 
individual crystal is extremely small, the material 
will show the same properties in any direction. 
Suck a material is called quasi-isotropic. To 
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reach this state, according to Chochralski, at 
least ten crystal grains must be present right 
across the section. 

The quasi-isutropic state of cast iron was first 
examined by P. OsperHorreR and W. PorEnsGEn, 
who thonght the size of the graphite flakes to 
be predominant.* They determined the strength 
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of cast-iron bars of various diameters, the bars 
being cut from an ingot uniformly solidified. 
The strength increased with increasing diameter, 
and the quasi-isotropic state was reached at a 
thickness of 20 to 25 mm., the ratio of the length 
of the graphite flakes to the diameter of the bar 
being about 1:100. 


* “Stahl und Eisen,"’ 1922, vol. 42. pages 1, 189. 


In a recent investigation, E. Piwowarsky and 
E. SéHNCHENt examined the effect of several 
alloying elements upon the sensitiveness to thick- 
ness of cast iron by determining the combined 
carbon content and the hardness. The tests 
were made on bars of various diameters and 
cubes of various edge lengths. The combined 
carbon was determined as difference of the total 
carbon and graphite contents. The Brinell test 
was made with a 10-mm. ball and a load of 
1,000 kg. (1 ton) applied for 30 secs. With the 
test samples of cubical shape, the determina- 
tions were made in the intersection point of the 
space diagonals. The effect of the following 
elements were examined: silicon, phosphorus, 
aluminium, nickel and chromium. 


Effect of Silicon. 


The following two melts were prepared :—(1) 
T.C., 2.67; Si, 1.25; Mn, 0.06; P, 0.04; and S, 
0.02 per cent.; and (2) T.C., 2.71; Si, 2.66; 
Mn, 0.07; P, 0.065; and S, 0.026 per cent. 
With the low-silicon iron the combined 
carbon decreased with increasing wall thick- 
ness, and remained constant at thicknesses 
over 50 mm. (1.97 in.); with the high- 
silicon iron, the decrease continued. The 
same was the case with the Brinell hardness. 
This can be explained by the fact that in light 
sections hard silico-carbides form, whereas in 
large sections the softer silico-ferrite is present. 
The different effect of these two constituents 
upon the combined carbon content and the hard- 
ness is accentuated with increasing silicon con- 
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tent, as can be seen in Fig. 1. (Note.—In this 
figure and the following ones the connecting line 
between the two experimental values in question 
ought not to be a straight line. However, the 
differences in the effect of the elements investi- 
gated at various wall-thicknesses are most clearly 
seen with this form of illustration.) The results 
stated above are in accordance with those of 
Keep, who found that the transverse strengths 
of light and thick sections of cast iron differ 
the more the higher the silicon content is. Thus, 
silicon impairs the quasi-isotropic state of cast 
iron and increases its sensitiveness to thickness. 
Therefore, in order to obtain a high uniformity 
of the structure and mechanical properties, the 
silicon must be kept as low as is compatible with 
the other constituents present. 


Effect of Phosphorus. 


The following two irons were tested :—(1) T.C., 
2.53; Si, 2.15; Mn, 0.27; P, 0.063; and S, 0.02 
per cent.; and (2) T.C., 2.64; Si, 2.23; Mn, 
0.11; P, 0.565; and S, 0.014 per cent. As can 
be seen from Fig. 2, the sensitiveness to thick- 
ness markedly increases with increasing phos- 
phorus content. Further, phosphorus makes the 
iron more liable to graphitise. The deteriora- 


t “Die Giesserei,” 1931, vol. 18, pages 533-537. 
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tion of the quasi-isotropic state is caused by the 
fact that phosphorus, like silicon, has the ten- 
dency to change the structure by the formation 
of steadite. With light sections, because of the 
high cooling rate, the quantity of steadite in- 
creases by segregation; in heavy sections it de- 
creases somewhat until the state of equilibrium 
is reached. At the same time, with increasing 
wall thickness, the ternary eutectic changes into 
the pseudo-binary eutectic, whereby ferrite and 
graphite are formed. 


Effect of Aluminium. 

The following two melts were prepared :—(1) 
T.C., 2.87; Si, 0.96; Mn, 0.06; P, 0.041; S, 
0.012; and Al, 1.13 per cent.; and (2) T.C., 
2.92; Si, 0.97; Mn, 0.05; P, 0.040; S, 0.011; 
and Al, 2.03 per cent. Fig. 3 shows that 
aluminium favours graphitisation. The wall- 
thickness lines, on the other hand, diverge only 
to a slight degree, which means that the effect 
of aluminium upon the quasi-isotropic state is 
insignificant. As a matter of fact, with the 
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small percentages in question, aluminium affects 
the structure of cast iron only slightly. The 
results of the Brinell test were not uniform. 
The authors explain this by the fact that the 
aluminium added in the form of pure metal was 
highly oxidised, and the fine films of alumina 
retained in the iron greatly affected the 
uniformity of hardness. 


Effect of Nickel. 
The following two irons were tested :—(1) 
T.C., 2.71; Si, 1.46; Mn, 0.06; P, 0.065; S, 
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0.032; and Ni, 1.25 per cent.; and (2) T.C., 
2.69; Si, 1.46; Mn, 0.06; P, 0.068; S, 0.032; 
and Ni, 2.50 per cent. Fig. 4 shows that, with 
increasing nickel content, the differences in 
hardness and combined carbon in varying sec- 
tions greatly diminish. The cause is that nickel 
graphitises, in the first place, the free hyper- 
eutectoid cementite, that is, the hard spots in 


(Concluded on page 152.) 
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London Iron and Steel Exchange. 


SIR ROBERT HORNE ON THE OUTLOOK FOR THE STEEL INDUSTRY. 


The annual dinner of the London Iron and Steel 
Exchange was held at the Dorchester Hotel, 
London, on Wednesday, February 24. Mr. Cyril 
Watts, Chairman of the Management Committee, 
presided over a large company, which included the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Horne, M.P., Mr. Joseph 
Ward (Master Cutler), Mr. Evan Williams (Presi- 
dent of the Mining Association of Great Britain), 
Mr. A. N. McQuisten (director and general manager 
of the Furness group of steelworks), Sir William J. 
Larke (director, National Federation of Tron and 
Steel Manufacturers), Major L. Beaumont Thomas, 
M.P. (director, Messrs. Richard Thomas & Com- 
pany, Limited), Mr. Lewis Jones, M.P. (secretary, 
South Wales Siemens Steel Association), Mr. Ben 
Walmsley (Messrs. Dorman, Long & Company, 
Limited), M. Charles Bastin (Commercial Attaché, 
Belgian Embassy), M. Armand Donnay (managing 
director, Banque Belge pour |’Etranger), and M. M. 
Smits (manager, Banque Belge pour |’Etranger). 

Sir Rosert Horne, proposing ‘‘ The Exchange,” 
said that a serious position had developed in the 
iron and steel industry in recent years. In 1931 we 
imported 600,000 tons more iron and steel than we 
did in 1913, and we exported 3,000,000 tons less. 
For a country that lived upon its exports and for a 
country that had been a pioneer of the iron and 
steel industry, for a country whose coal trade de- 
pended a great deal upon the iron and steel in- 
dustry, that was a very ominous fact. Put in 
another way, whereas in 1913 we exported 2} million 
tons more iron and steel than we imported, in 1931 
we imported one million tons more than we ex- 
ported. These figures were very disquieting. It 
was clear that we had to make up our minds in 
Great Britain to-day whether we intended to be 
manufacturers of iron and steel or not. If the drift 
were allowed to continue there was no doubt at all 
as to the disastrous result. Did we mean to be 
manufacturers of iron and steel or did we mean to 
take our main supplies from other countries? There 
could only be one answer, for two very sound 
reasons. In the first place, if we could not mantufac- 
ture iron and steel profitably, we ought not to be 
able to manufacture anything at all, because of the 
advantages with which Nature had provided us. 
Apart from that, no nation could live to-day, no 
nation could be powerful in the world, no nation 
could have any influence whatsoever unless it com- 
manded a sufficient supply of iron and steel to 
defend itself under all vicissitudes. 


Relative Costs. 

What were the reasons why we had arrived at 
the position in which we were? If we considered 
the conditions of competition between this country 
and other countries, one reason at least became 
obvious. If we compared our wages with those of a 
country which supplied us with the greatest propor- 
tion of the 3,000,000 tons that we took from abroad 
last year, it would be found that their wages were 
only 40 per cent. of ours. For every shilling they 
paid in wages we paid 2s. 6d. If we compared the 
relative income tax, it was seen that for every 
shilling they paid we paid 3s., and when it was 
considered what we were bound to spend on social 
services according to our present rule, it was seen 
that for every shilling they paid, we paid 15s. This 
was not a matter of politics. It was a sheer ques- 
tion of arithmetic, and unless all the rules of 
mathematics were wrong, we could not survive 
under conditions of that kind. 

Therefore, he suggested that if we had made up 
our minds to have an iron and steel industry in this 
country we had also to make up our minds how we 
were going to counteract these conditions. A good 
deal was said from time to time about the lack 
of efficiency in the iron and steel trades, and no 
doubt it was possible to find some works in this 
country which had not up-to-date plant, but he 
would make two remarks about that. The first 
was that the most up-to-date plant that had been 
constructed in this country since the war had not 
been able to meet the competition he had described. 
and in the second place, those who had not been 
able to keep thei plant up to date had been 
forced into that position by the fact that the tax 
gatherer had collected from them all the resources 
which they could put aside for the purpose of re- 
equipping themselves. Accordingly, we were forced 


back to a consideration of those devices which were 


Should 


now receiving the attention of Parliament. 


we have a tariff or should we not? Every other 
nation in the world, except ourselves, had defended 
itself by means of a tariff. The objection that was 
taken as a rule to a tariff was that it deprived 
us of the opportunity, which free trade gave us, 
of buying in the cheapest market, but were we really 


buying in the cheapest market when we bought 
3.000.000 tons of steel from abroad? Account 
must be taken of all the items that came 
into the balance sheet. It could be taken that 


100,000 men lost their work through the purchase of 
3,000,000 tons of foreign steel. Taking the saving 
on the current price of that material as compared 
with British at an average of 30s. per ton, that 
was £4,500,000, but it cost the country at least 
£6,500,000 a year to keep the people who had 
been thrown out of employment by way of un- 
employment benefit, and it would actually be 
cheaper for the country to subsidise the pur- 
chasers of steel to the extent of the full amount 
of the difference. That, however, was only one item 
in the account, because these people, if they were 
at work in the steel trade, would be drawing wages 
to the extent of between £12,000,000 and £14,000,000 
in the year. There would also be employed some 
40,000 colliers in producing an additional 9,000,000 
tons of coal for the manufacture of the steel, and 
that would mean the distribution of £4,500,000 per 
annum in wages in the coalfields, and these men 
were at present unemployed and drawing benefit. 
Then there were the limestone workers and the 
ironstone workers and the increased transport re- 
quired. Instead of buying our steel in the cheapest 
market at the present time we were actually buying 
it in the dearest market in the world. 


A Bargaining Weapon. 

We were emerging into a changed world. It was 
certain that there would be tariffs in this country. 
There would be a 10 per cent. tariff on all articles 
which were not in the free list, and those concerned 
with the steel trade would have to make up their 
minds on that and to consider the possibility that 
the Tariff Commission might impose a higher im- 
port duty if it could be proved by the trade that 
a higher duty was required. He did not think it 
was too optimistic to suggest that the London Iron 
and Steel Exchange would now have to organise its 
operations on the basis of marketing British steel, 
where previously some of its members were market- 
ing foreign steel. He appreciated that that might 
not be easy, but might he suggest certain lines? At 
one time he had attempted to help in making 
arrangements with foreign producers, but the prime 
difficulty was that the iron and steel industry in 
this country was not sufficiently organised to speak 
as a body. In the second place, a very obvious 
difficulty was that we had nothing to offer. Our 
market was free to other countries under any con- 
ditions that existed then, and it was impossible to 
make any kind of bargain which would be good 
for us. With a duty on imported steel, however. 
it was obvious that we had cards to play which we 
never had in our hands before. Therefore he ven- 
tured to suggest that the proper development of 
trade in this great industry should be along the 
line of not attempting to cut each other’s throat, 
Germany against France and France against Eng- 
land. Germany and France had already come 
to certain agreements which at the moment were 
somewhat precarious, but in these matters it was 
always possible to be a combined force, and he 
believed it would be found much more easy to have 
a tripartite, or a quadruple arrangement, by taking 
in Belgium, and to keep it consistent, than was the 
case when this country was completely outside. 

Export Trade Difficulties. 

The CHarrmMan (Mr. Cyril Watts). responding to 
the toast, reviewed the course of events, starting 
with the financial collapse on the Continent early 
in 1931, which had led up to the present world 
position. The chief cause of the present position 
was the failure in commodity prices, which had 
carried with a lack of confidence. There were 
several theories as to the reason for the fall in 
prices, but the man in the street necessarily asked 
what was going to be done. Personally, he felt 
that the first and most important thing to do was 
to settle once for all the problem of reparations and 
war debts. Then there must be got out of mind 
any question of deflation, whilst the next step should 
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be a still further reduction in the bank rate. More 
credit facilities were required if there were to be 
any considerable revival of trade in this country. 
The abolition of exchange restrictions was also 
necessary. Those engaged in the export trade knew 
how extremely difficult it was to conduct business at 
all at the present time. The offices of exporters 
were fast becoming banks. There must be some 
co-ordinated international effort, based upon a defi- 
nite currency standard. It did not matter what 
that standard was. Finally, there was the ques- 
tion of tariffs. and he was in agreement with those 
who argued that this country must put itself in a 
position of being able to negotiate a more sensible 
commercial policy with other countries. 


He had said very little about the steel trade for 
special reasons. They were all engaged in it and 
knew all about its difficulties. Then in the National 
Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. and a 
trade Press which was second to none in the world, 
there were means for obtaining all the data re- 
quired in connection with the trade, and, thirdly, 
he did not feel competent to address such a gather- 
ing on such a subject. At the same time, the steel 
industry should not rest content with having secured 
a tariff. That was not the end of their troubles. 


Mr. James Wuirtsy proposed ‘‘ The Visitors,’’ and 
coupled with the toast the names of Mr. Joseph 
Ward (Master of the Cutlers’ Company of Hallam- 
shire) and Mr. Evan Williams (President of the 
Mining Association of Great Britain). 


Economics of Production. 


Mr. JosepH Warp, who made the first response, 
spoke of the courageous manner in which the iron 
and steel industries of this country had carried on 
in the face of unprecedented difficulties. He re- 
ferred to the cumulative effect upon the trade of 
the country generally if our iron and steel manu- 
facturers could secure business which would result 
in their outputs being increased to 80 or 90 per 
cent. of their works capacity, and contended that 
the solution of the difficulties under which trade 
in this country was now suffering was a return to 
normal international credit and means whereby new 
capital could be obtained for the extension and 
modernisation of works. An important step towards 
bringing about the latter would be the total pro- 
hibition of dumped iron and steel, which had been 
coming into the country in such large quantities for 
so many years and in abnormal quantities during 
the past few months. It had been a disappoint- 
ment that the National Government had only pro- 
posed a 10 per cent. duty on imported iron and 
steel, and he strongly advocated much stronger 
measures. It had never been sufficiently realised 
how much unemployment had increased by allowing 
three million tons of iron and steel to be imported 
into this country annually. Every effort should be 
made to get it widely known that for every ton of 
steel imported our collieries were deprived of pro- 
ducing 3 tons of coal, and our iron-ore mines were 
deprived of about the same tonnage. Then, again, 
there should be a strong complaint at the action of 
the Government under Clause 11 of the Imports 
Bill in exempting iron and steel required for ship- 
building and repairing. That would open the flood- 
gates and probably let in free everything that ships 
required, which would be altogether unfair. Finally, 
Mr. Ward urged propaganda based on the superior 
quality of British goods. 

Mr Evan Witiiams referred to the important 
part which would be played in the restoration of the 
coal industry to some semblance of prosperity if it 
could obtain orders for the coal that would be 
necessary to make, in this country, the millions 
of tons of imported iron and steel. He claimed 
there was no lack of efficiency in the coal industry; 
indeed, on the contrary, there had been a greater 
degree of modernisation in the coal industry than 
in many others here in recent years. One of the 
great troubles of the industry had been the inter- 
ference of the politician. There had been a_ suc- 
cession of legislation since 1912. The industry 
had not been allowed to settle down and conduct its 
business in its own way, and unless the coal and 
other industries could feel they were going to have 
peace from the politicians he saw no prospect of 
those responsible getting down and tackling the 
problem of the reduction in costs, which was so 
absolutely necessary. Although the tariff would 
be of enormous benefit, it was not the only problem 
that had to be faced. In every industry the prob- 
lem was to increase efficiency and reduce costs. 

The final toast of ‘‘ The Chairman ”’ was pro- 
posed by Wirtram Larke, K.B.E. 
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MACHINERY. 
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This Week’s News in Brief. 


Trade Talk. 


Tue Lonpon Miptanp & Scorrish Ramway Com- 
pany has placed orders for 130 new steam loco- 
motives to be built in its workshops at Crewe and 
Derby during 1932 


A MESSAGE FROM BERLIN states that the Krupp 
concern has decided to introduce short time for its 
technical and business employees, this being equiva- 
lent to an average reduction of salaries by 15 per 
cent. It is foreshadowed that 2,000 workers and 
employees must be dismissed at the beginning of 
March, unless there is an improvement in the 
receipt of orders. 


THe Corporation, Limitep, 
recently despatched from their Grimesthorpe 
Foundry to the works of Messrs. Davy Bros., 


Limited, for machining, a baseplate casting 35 ft. 
long by 8 ft. by 4 ft., weighing 475 tons, for a 
1,200-ton hydraulic press) The hydraulic press will 
be used at the Grimesthorpe works of the Corpora- 


tion for pressing chassis for large motor-lorries and 
charabancs. 


Tue Stanton Tronworks Company, Loewrrep, 
near Nottingham, have recently completed a new 
plant for the manufacture, on mass-production lines, 
of standard specials of 3-in., 4-in. and 6-in. dia. 
sizes for use with cast-iron and centrifugally-made 
pipes. These special castings are being offered at 
a price substantially below present prevailing prices, 
and in finish and quality are superior to those pro- 
duced by older methods of manufacture. 


Tue Siemens steel-making, heavy engineering and 
armament plants at the famous Armstrong Whit- 
worth Works, Openshaw, Manchester, have ceased 
to function, as a contract for dismantling. which 
is probably the largest of its kind, has been fixed 
with Thos. W. Ward, Limited. the  well- 
known Sheffield firm, who will commence operations 
at once. It is understood that the crucible-steel 
and small-tools departments at North Street Works. 
employing about 600 to 700 men. will still continue 
to operate. 


AN APPEAL TO THE Minister of Transport to tackle 
the problem of the relation between the railways 
and the canals with a view to enabling the canals to 
achieve their utmost utility in the nation’s scheme 
of transport was made at the annual meeting of the 
Mansion House Association on Transport on Friday. 
February 19. The meeting adopted a resolution 
“that this subject should receive the serious con- 
sideration of the Minister of Transport, the rail- 
way companies and canal companies as early as 
practicable, with a view to enabling the railway- 
owned canals and other British waterways to be 
operated as a useful component of the national 
scheme of transport. as pointed out by the Royal 
Commission on Transport in their Final Report’ in 
1930.”” 


THE 


HE ANNUAL REPORT for 1931 of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. which was 
founded 11 years ago, describes 32 investigations 


carried out in factories, shops and offices. covering 
a very wide range of industries and_ trades, 
and dealing with problems that arise in almost 
every phase of management. organisation. distribu- 
tion, and detail of factory procedure. A notable 
feature of this work of the Institute is that it 
benefits alike the employer and the employee—the 
employer by increased output and reduced costs, 
the employee by increased earnings. better working 
environment and lessened fatigue, boredom, irrita- 
tion, ete. The Institute appeals for increased 
membership and for contributions towards research 
and the assistance of cases that cannot afford the 


cost of vocational guidance. 


Wills. 


Newton, ISRAEL, of 

and_ boilermaker 
Scuorretp, J. E., of Burton-on-Trent, at 
one time manager of Messrs. Thorne- 
will & Wareham, the New Street 
Tronworks, Burton, and afterwards 
with Messrs. Markham & Company, 
Limited, engineers, of Chesterfield ... 


Bradford, engineer 


£6,489 


Contracts Open. 


Cairo, March 21. 


Two-ton travelling crane, for 


the Egyptian Ministry of Public Works. The 
Department of Overseas Trade. (Reference A.X. 
11,272.) 

Dundee, March 7.—4,000 yds. of 4-in. and 


2,000 yds. of 6-in. int. dia. cast-iron pipes, or, alter- 
natively, spun and concrete lined, for the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. G. Baxter, manager, 93, Commercial 
Street, Dundee. 
" Ottawa.—Diesel or semi-Diesel engines, for a local 
firm. The Department of Overseas Trade. (Refer- 
ence G.X. 11,199.) 


Persia, March 20.—Iron bridge across the Chalus 
River, Mazanderan, for the Department of Roads and 
Communications. The Department of 


Overseas 
Trade. (Reference G.X. 11,201.) 


Company Reports. 


Deita Metal Company, Limited.—Dividend of 124 
per cent. for the year. 


Petters, Limited.—Interim dividend on the 7} per 


cent. cumulative preference shares for the half-year 
to September 30, 1931. 


Clarke, Chapman & Company, Limited.—Net 
profit, £25,298; depreciation, £6,669; brought in, 
£24,065; final dividend of 25 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, making 5 per cent. for the year; 
carried forward, £13,635. 

Vickers, Limited.—Final dividends for the half- 
year ended December 31 of 25 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred 5 per cent. stock, 25 per cent. on the 5 per 
cent. preference shares (both less tax) and 24 per 
cent. on the cumulative preference shares (tax free). 


Midiand Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Limited.—Net profit, £38,946; provision for depre- 
ciation in market value of investments, £7,076; 
brought in, £19,123; dividend of 10 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, £8,437; bonus of 124 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares, £10,547; to reserve, 
£10,000; carried forward, £17,790. 


Obituary. 


COLONEL OLIVER CARLETON ARMSTRONG died in 
London on Thursday, February 18, at the age of 72. 
Colonel Armstrong was chairman of the Albion 
Turbine Company, Limited, Messrs. Greenwood & 
Batley, Limited, and the Manganese Bronze & Brass 
Company, Limited, and was a member of the 
Council of the Federation of British Industries. 


Me. 8S. Catverr has died at his home at Grindle- 
ford. Mr. Calvert was. until recently, repre- 
sentative for Yorkshire and Lancashire of Messrs. 
Andrews Toledo, Limited, but had subsequently 
joined the affiliated firms of Potts & Brown, 
Limited, Stand Steelworks, Sheffield, and Camm, 
Bagshaw & Company, Queen’s Road Works, Shef- 
field, in a similar capacity. 


lron-Manganese-Carbon Alloys.—Technical Publica- 
tion No. 467, on ‘‘ The Equilibrium Diagram of 
Iron-Manganese-Carbon Alloys of Commercial 
Purity,” issued by the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, states that a 
series of iron-carbon-manganese alloys of selected 
composition, up to 1.5 per cent. carbon and 15 per 
cent. manganese, has been studied as to constitu- 
tion after equilibrium had been established at a 
variety of temperatures. The data from this in- 
vestigation of alloys of commercial purity have been 
assembled in the form of a solid three-component 
diagram. Care was exercised to insure equilibrium, 
which is in general realised only after long periods 
of time at temperature. The unusually long 


intervals of heating employed in this study in order 
to approach equilibrium must clearly produce results 
at variance with many of those heretofore reported. 
It is believed that all such discrepancies have to do 
with the failure of ordinary intervals of time to 
bring about equilibrium conditions. 
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Book Review. 


Foundry Work and Metallurgy, edited by 
R. T. Rotre, F.1.C. Vols. and If. Published 
by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited, Parker 
Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. Price, each volume, 
6s. net. : 

The contents of these books were first issued 
as a periodical publication, and when reviewing 
the first number we said that we would reserve 
our judgment until more matter was available. 
As six sections are contained in the first two 
volumes, it is now possible to form an opinion 
on the whole series, which, apparently, will be 
comprised in six books. On the whole, we are 
very well satisfied that balance is being splen- 
didly achieved. By that we mean that it affords 
a person connected with the foundry industry 
a working knowledge of all other sections, whilst 
covering his own particular job to a reasonable 
standard of advancement. 

Vol. [ has patternmaking as its first section, 
and although covered in a matter of 60 pages, we 
doubt, that with the exception of the subject 
of pattern for gearing, whether any text-book 
is as up to date or more useful. The second 
section, moulding and coremaking, written by 
Mr. J. Laing, foundry superintendent to Messrs. 
W. H. Allen, Sons & Company, Limited, is prob- 
ably the most difficult of all to assemble, as 
foundries vary so in character. Obviously, the 
author is a born teacher, and, as a result, an 
excellent text-book for an apprentice has been 
produced. 

Mr. A. S. Beech is responsible for the chapter 
on machine moulding, and the book here takes on 
another character. The teacher has given place 
to the enthusiast, and a real knowledge of 
mondial foundry practice is evinced. The best 
portion of this section is that dealing with the 
manufacture of pattern plates, for herein is 
information which not too well known or 
appreciated by the industry. 

Vol. II section IV, is again due to Mr. Laing’s 
treats of moulding sands, but this subject is 
in a state of flux at the moment and in a few 
years’ time will certainly warrant a_ text-book 
to itself. Especially is this true of sand testing, 
because 


Is 


since the appearance of this book 
(January 29) there has been published the 
‘needle’? method of ascertaining hardness 


and density of ramming. Modern apparatus is 
well shown and clearly illustrated. 

Sections V and VI, metallurgy, both ferrous 
and non-ferrous have been written by the Editor, 
Mr. R. T. Rolfe. The one dealing with iron 
and steel we consider to be excellent, but that 
devoted to non-ferrous is perhaps a little too 
theoretical in places for most foundrymen. We 
base this criticism on assuming that the book 
is being studied by an intelligent patternmaker. 
He would be able to understand section VI, but 
only to ‘follow ” its predecessor in its later 
stages. The volumes are excellently presented 
and illustrated, except for a few of the pictures 
in section III, which are a little ‘‘ smudgy ”’ 
in our copy. Finally, we recommend this work 
as exhibiting every indication when completed 
of being an excellent treatise on modern foundry 
practice. 


Catalogue Received. 


Cast-Iron Amelioration.— Messrs. Beecroft & 


Partners, Limited, Retort Works, Mappin 
Street, Sheffield, have utilised a  4-page 
pamphlet to announce their placing on the 


market of a material for the treatment of grey 
iron with the object of ameliorating its physical 
properties. The material has been given the 
trade name of ‘ Inokulite.”’ 


When milling aluminium the use of paraffin oil 
as a coolant will give a good finish and preserve the 
cutter. Dry-cutting will not give so good a finish 
and is hard on the cutter. 
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MANUFACTURERS of 
Foundry, Basic and 
Hematite qualities. 


Delivery from stock. 


etc., will be sent on request. 


DORMAN LONG 


& COMPANY LIMITED, INCORPORATING 
BOLCKOW VAUGHAN & CO. LTD., MIDDLESBROUGH 


OIL-FIRED 

CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES: 
No crucibles or pit fires required; Compact with rapidity of service; 
Perfect control of atmospheric conditions in the furnace with tempera- 
tures ranging from 500°C. to 1600°C.; Low fuel consumption; 
Better metal and reduced metallic losses; Metal under observation 
throughout; Reduced cost of upkeep; Cost of production reduced 
60°; Perfect control of alloys; Oil burning equipment capable of 
running for long periods without fear of breakdown. 


OIL CONSUMPTION: gallons per hour of fuel oil. 
& OTHER STANDARD SIZES FOR NUN-FERxOUS METALS: Coke 


or Oil fired ve to 2 tons, Larger sizes on applicaticn. 
OIL FIRED FURNACES MELTING i:nON AND SEMI- 
STEEL: Sizes and prices on application. 

WILL SAVE UP TO £900 PER ANNUM. 
SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES — OUR TECHNICAL 
STAFF 18 AT YOUR SERVIOE, 
Telegrams: SKLENAR, Westcent, London. 


OUTPUT 


2 COMPLETE CHARGES OF 


BRITISH REVERBERATORY FURNACES LTD. 


88. KINGSWAY - LONDON.W.C.2. 


| 
320 LBS.COPPER ALLOYS MELTED 
AN ONE HOUR AFTER 
A 
| | 
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Raw Material Markets. 


The iron and steel trades have yet to feel the 
effect of the 10 per cent. tariff, but it is thought 
that more adequate protection will have to be 
provided. Importers brought in many ships in time 
to evade the tax. but the total tonnage of iron and 
steel goods was not very large. The home demand 
for pig-iron is limited, and only small parcels are 
being bought. The market for semi-finished steel is 
very slack. There has been a slight improvement in 
business in finished steel, but exports are still 
hampered by foreign exchange restrictions. 


Pig-Iron. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Little business is being 
done with consumers in this district, and only the 
strict curtailment of output prevents an increase in 
stocks. Deliveries of pig-iron to the general 
foundries are greatly in arrears, as the latter find 
orders very Nearly ali business is being 
transacted directly between producer and consumer. 
Improved shipinents are now being made from 
the Tees, and the volume of current inquiries 
generally is much above January’s level. Prices 
continue at the minimum level. as follow:—No. 3 
Cleveland G.M.B., 58s. 6d.; No. 1 foundry, 61s. ; 
No, 4 foundry, 57s. 6d.; No. 4 forge iron, 57s. per 
ton. 

The East Coast hematite trade remains in a very 
unsatisfactory position. Two West Coast furnaces 
have been damped down, but stocks of unsold iron 
are too large for the market to feel any stiffening 
influence. Merchants continue to cut prices in an 
endeavour to secure a share of the limited amount 
of business passing. East Coast mixed numbers are 
at 63s. 6d. per ton and No. 1 quality at 64s. In the 
West Coast market the number of inquiries circu- 
lating has shown improvement, but no business of 
note has so far resulted. Two Barrow furnaces 
have been put out of action, as mentioned above. 
but the limited supply remains ample for the even 
more limited demand. Bessemer mixed numbers are 
steady at 66s. per ton at works. 

LANCASHIRE.—Sales to consumers in this dis- 
trict are irregular. and the general position shows 
no improvement. The majority of current contracts 
are due to run out soon, and a resumption of hand- 
to-mouth buying is feared. Prices remain un- 
changed, with Midland foundry makes offered for 
delivery to users in the Manchester price zone at 
67s. per ton, North-East Coast at 67s., Northamp- 
tonshire at 65s. 6d.. Derbyshire forge iron at 62s.. 


scarce, 


Scottish pig-iron at about 87s. and West Coast 
hematite at 81s. Indian brands are quoted at about 
Tis. 6d. 


MIDLANDS.—Thie pig-iron market is experiencing 
a slight decline. and the demand has shrunk con- 
siderably. Despatches from the furnaces are con- 
siderably less than they were a week ago. For 
delivery to Birmingham and Black Country stations, 
producers continue to quote 62s. 6d. for Northants 
No. 3 an.l 66s. for Derbyshire, North Staffordshire 
and Lincolnshire No. 3. 

SCOTLAND.—(onsumption of iron remains at a 
low ebb, and trade shows no sign of improvement. 
No. 3 Scottish foundry remains at 69s. 6d. per ton. 
with 2s. 6d. extra for No. 1. No. 3 Cleveland iron 
is quoted at 58s. 6d. per ton at Grangemouth. with 
other English makes at about 57s. per ton. 


Coke. 


The coke market in the Midlands remains steady, 
and prices are unaltered. Best Durham coke is 
quoted at 37s. 6d. per ton and upwards, with secon- 
dary qualities at about 35s. Welsh coke continues 
to vary in price according to quality. present quota- 
tions being from 30s. up to 45s. 


Steel. 


More orders for finished steel are reported in one 
ov two instances. but the general level of eimploy- 
ment at the steelworks remains low. Inactivity also 
rules in the semi-finished steel market. Little busi- 
ness is being done in Continental material, and the 
home works. though receiving only a iimited num- 
bev of orders, are able to maintain prices. Stocks 
of semis held by consumers are still very heavy. 


Scrap. 


Quiet conditions prevail in the Cleveland scrap- 
iron and steel market. and consumers are holding 
back. Heavy cast iron is offered at 42s. 6d. per ton, 
machinery quality, broken into handy sizes, at 45s. 
and light metal at 37s. 6d. A similar position rules 
in the Midlands market. where prices are inclined to 
weaken. Heavy machinery scrap in cupola sizes 
is Offered at 47s. 6d. to 50s. per ton, with good 
heavy metal at 42s. 6d. to 45s. and clean. light 
metal at 40s., all delivered. Only a few small sales 
ot a miscellaneous character are reported from the 
Welsh and Scottish markets. 


Metals. 


Copper. The London market has weakened con- 
siderably, owing to continued selling by outside 
smelters, whose quotation has fallen to 5% cents 
c.i.f.; this is far below the Official Exporters’ 
price. The market shows no sign of strengthening. 
there being no improvement in the position of the 
consuming industries on either side of the Atlantic. 
In the meantime, various rumours have been cur- 
rent as to the probable future of the Exporters’ 
Association. whose members have been conferring 
tegether for some time. It is reported that a com- 
plete cessation of productioa is under consideration. 
Many of the low-cost producers, on the other hand, 
ave in favour of abandoning all restrictions and 
leaving the market to take its course. 

Closing quotations :— 

(ash. -Thursday, £35 5s. to £35 7s. 6d.; Friday. 
£33 7s. 6d. to £33 8s. 9d.; Monday, £33 15s. to 
£33 16s. 3d.: Tuesday, £32 6s. 3d. to £32 7s. 6d. ; 
Wednesday, £33 2s. 6d. to £33 5s. 

Three Mouths.—Thursday, £35 7s. 6d. to £35 10s. : 
Friday. £33 10s. to £33 12s. 6d.; Monday. 
£34 2s. 6d. to £34 5s.; Tuesday, £32 15s. to 
£32 17s. 6d.; Wednesday, £33 12s. 6d. to £33 15s. 


Tin.—The price of standard tin fell in conjunc- 
tion with the improvement in sterling. Market 
feeling was also unfavourably moved by the con- 
tinued low level of consumption in the U.S.A., 
where the tinplate mills are only working at 40 per 
cent. of capacity. The announcement of Mr. Henry 
Ford’s scheme for considerably increasing his car 
output was a “‘ bull’ point, but, at the present 
moment, the extra supplies of raw material necessi- 
tated have not been called for. 

Official closing prices :— 

Cash.—Thursday, £139 to £139 2s. 6d.; Friday, 
£137 15s. to £138; Monday, £138 10s. to 
£138 12s. 6d.; Tuesday, £137 15s. to £137 17s. 6d. ; 
Wednesday, £138 15s. to £139. 

Three Months.—Thursday, £141 7s. 6d. to 
£141 10s.; Friday, £140 2s. 6d. to £140 7s. 6d.; 
Monday, £140 15s. to £141; Tuesday, £140 to 
£140 2s. 6d.; Wednesday, £141 to £141 5s. 


Spelter.—The market has gradually weakened, 
Monday’s quotation of £13 marking the lowest level 
reached so far this year. There has been no im- 
provement in consumption, and offers are consider- 
ably in excess of the demand. The fact that a 
premium was asked last week for Empire metal has 
caused considerable comment, Earl Winterton urging 
in the Commons that spelter should be exempted 
from the 10 per cent. duty. He alleged that, in view 
of the fact that nearly all Empire-produced spelter 
was controlled by one selling organisation, the 
British consumer was particularly liable to exploita- 
tion. The matter is to be investigated by the 
Advisory Committee. 

Daily fluctuations :— 

Ordinary. Thursday, £13 5s.; Friday, 
£13 7s. 6d.; Monday, £13; Tuesday, £13 1s. 3d. ; 
Wednesday, £13 7s. 6d. 


Lead.—The preceding remarks apply equally to 
Empire lead, which has also been increased in price. 
Consumers seem to be well covered and are display- 
ing little interest in the market. On Tuesday, soft 
foreign fell to £12 8s. 9d., the low record so far for 
1932, and signs of recovery are not yet apparent. 

The week's prices have been :— 

Soft Foreign (Prompt).—Thursday, 


£14 5s.; 


Friday, £13 17s. 6d.; Monday, £13 10s.; Tuesday, 
£12 8s. 9d.; Wednesday, £12 lls. 3d. 
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Foundry Selling Practice. 
(Continued from page 146.) 


dealt with at once is recorded first and sent 
back to the person concerned. 

It will thus be seen that there is asystematised 
stream of correspondence and information pass- 
ing into and out of the sales records depart- 
ment, and that in the smallest possible space 
is maintained a history of transactions with 
each individual firm. 

Naturally, a difficult and continuous labour 
of this kind would not be undertaken unless 
the advantages derived from it were such as to 
warrant it. Some of these advantages have been 
detailed already in the course of this article. 
However, the first result of a sales records 
system is that it begins to be used by all sorts 
of people not directly connected with the sales 
department. The publicity manager uses it for 
mailing and circularising lists. The accountant 
uses it to see if any report as to a firm’s finan- 
cial standing has been made by a representative. 
Production managers use it to refresh their 
memories as to a customer’s requirements, or 
to familiarise themselves with what has hap- 
pened previously, before replying to letters of 
an intricate character. Delivery managers use 
it, to make sure what promises the representa- 
tives made when quoting or taking the orders. 
In short, the ease with which all manner of 
references can be made make the sales records 
popular with the entire management, from 
directors downwards, and save hours of time 
in hunting for past files. 

[We are very familiar with this system, and 
would suggest that provision should be made 
for six letters in the ‘“‘ Man to see”’ section. 
Thus in the “‘ Remarks’ column it would be 
recorded ‘‘ Saw B.’’ A further improvement 
can be effected by providing each representative 
with cards on which he will record (1) the name 
of the firm, (2) its address, (3) the department 
of his firm on behalf of which the call is made, 
(4) the date, (5) four or five lines for a report, 
(6) representative’s name, (7) base from which 
he operates and (8) expenses specially incurred. 
These cards are extracted in a similar manner 
to that described in the article, but where a 
report indicates likely business at the end of a 
certain period they are filed in a “‘ reminder 
cabinet under a suitable date.—Eprror. | 


(To be continued.) 


The Effect of Various Elements on the 
Quasi-isotropic State and the Sensitive- 
ness to Section Thickness of Cast Iron. 

(Concluded from page 147.) 

light sections, whereas the pearlitic carbide is 

decomposed to a lesser degree. Further, the 

pearlite is refined, and, with increasing nickel 
content, transformed into sorbite and troostite. 


Thus, nickel markedly improves the quasi- 
isotropic state of cast iron. This effect can be 
raised by decreasing the silicon content. As 


phosphorus also plays a part, it is advisable, 
with respect to the economical side, to deter- 
mine the necessary nickel content for a given 
iron by preliminary experiments. 


Effect of Chromium. 


The following two irons were tested :—(1) 
T.C., 2.60; Si, 2.13; Mn, 0.12; P, 0.045; §, 
0.013; and Cr, 0.32 per cent. ; and (2) T.C., 2.40; 
Si, 2.12; Mn, 0.05; P, 0.048; S, 0.007; and Cr, 
0.60 per cent. Fig. 5 shows that chromium in- 
creases hardness and combined carbon content. 
However, the sensitiveness to wall thickness is 
not affected, as the wall-thickness lines run 
parallel to one another. Therefore, in the per- 


centages given, chromium can be added to cast 
iron without impairing the beneficial effect of 
increase in 


nickel, 
strength. 


resulting in a marked 
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MOULDING BOXES 


Stand up to the exacting Require- 
ments of the Modern Foundry 


because 


They are made from Rolled Steel 


Over 2,500 pairs of STERLING BOXES are in daily use 
in the Foundry of Messrs. THOS. L. HALE (Tipton) 
LTD., DUDLEY PORT, Malleable  Ironfounders. 
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aa 
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FOUNDRY SPECIALTIES LTD., 


BEDFORD. 


Photo by courtesy of 
Messrs. THOS. L. HALE (Tipton) Ltd. 


Telephone: 3345 Bedford. 
Telegrams: **STERFLASK, BEDFORD.”’ 
Code: Western Union. 


London Office: 
13, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. 
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COPPER. 
a. 
Standard cash 33 2 6 
Three months 33 12 6 
Electrolytic 37 5 O 
Tough 3415 0 
Best selec ted 35 0 0 
Sheets 6B 0 0 
India 4400 
Wire bars . 3715 
Do., April 37 12 6 
Do., May 37 10 O 
Ingot bars . 37 15 0 
H.C. wire rods . 40 10 O 
Off. av. cash, Feb. 36:19 8), 
Do., 3 mths., Feb. 36 14 23 
Do., Sttimnt., Feb. 36 19 33 
Do., Electro, Feb. 41 15 Ile 
Do., B.S., Feb. 40 10 O 
Do., wire bars, Feb. 42 4 3} 
Solid drawn tubes oe 105d. 
Brazed tubes 10}d. 
Wire 7 
BRASS. 
Solid drawn tubes 
Brazed tubes 114d. 
Rods, drawn 84d. 
Rods, extd. or rlld. 5d. 
Sheets to 10 w.g. 8d. 
Wire 8d. 
Rolled metal 74d. 
Yellow metal rods 5d. 
Do. 4 x 4 Squares 6d. 
Do. 4 x 3 Sheets 6d. 
TIN. 
Standard cash 138 15 0 
Three months 141 0 0 
English 140 0 0 
Bars. . 141 0 0 
Straits 140 17 6 
Australian .. 139 5 0 
Eastern i438 15 O 
Banca (nom.) 149 15 0 
Off. av. cash, Fe b. 139 4 7} 
Do., 3 mths., Feb. 141 17 23 
Do., Sttimt., Feb. 139 4 62 
SPELTER, 
Ordinary .. ee 1337 6 
Remelted .. BHM 
Electro 99.9 610 O 
English ws ea 
Zine dust .. ve we 
Zinc ashes .. on onl 
Off. aver., Feb... 
Aver. spot, Feb. .. 1317 5% 
LEAD. 
Soft foreign ppt. .. 
English on ns 
Off. average, Feb. oe 
Average spot, Feb. MBH 
ZINC SHEETS, &c. 
Zinc sheets, English -. 2410 0 
Do., V.M. ex-whf. o 
Rods 
Battery plates .. ee 
ANTIMONY. 
Special brand Eng. 
Chinese (nom.) .. -. 3110 0 
QUICKSILVER. 

Quicksilver (nom.) oo WIT 
FERRO-ALLOYS AND 
STEEL-MAKING METALS. 

Ferro-silicon— 
45/50% .. 
75% ee 1610 0 
Ferro-vanadium— 
36/50% .. ee 12/8 Ib. Va. 
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WEEKLY PRICE CURRENT. 


"erro-mol ly bdenum— PIG-IRON. 
¢. free, 4/2, plus 5594, per lb. (f.o.t. unless otherwise stated.) 
rro-titanium— N.E. Coast— 
£3/25% carbon-free 1/— Ib. Foundry No. 1 
Ferro-phosphorus, 20/25% .. £2210 0 Foundry No. 3 an 
Ferro-tungsten— Foundry No. 4 57/6 
80/85% 1/8} Ib. plus 20% Forge No. 4 
Tungsten metal powder— Hematite No. 1 o 64/- 
98 /99% 1/11} Ib. plus 20%  HematiteM/Nos... 
Ferro-chrome— N.W. Coa 
M (Nos, d/d Glas. 73/- 
singe car. d/d Birm. 84/6 
car. . . £23.17 6 ; 
Malleable iron d/d Birm. 117/6 
Ferro- chrome— 
Midlands— 
Max. 2% car. £3910 
Max. 192 car. .. £44 0 0 * 61/- 
Max. 0.70% car. 1 0 0 No. 3 ‘ane 66/- 
70%, carbon-free .. 1/2 Ib. ‘beet 
Nickel—80/99.5% .. £240 to £245 
Aluminium 98/99% .. £95 0 0 forge* .. 576 
Metallic chromium— fdry. No. 3* 62/6 
96 /98% 3/- Ib. 
76/80% loose £10 15 Oto£ll 5 0 66/- 
76/80% packed£ll 15 Oto £12 5 0 He. 69/- 
export (nom.) £9 .0 0 
Metallic manganese— 
94/96% carbon-free 1/6 Ib. "ed /d Black Country dist. 
Per ton unless otherwise stated. Scotland— 
Foundry No. 1 72/- 
HIGH-SPEED TOOL STEEL. 60/6 
Finished bars, 14% tungsten 2s. Od. Hem. M/Nos. d/d . 68/6 
Finished bars, 18% tungsten 2s. 9d. - 
Per ib. net, d/d buyers’ works. Sheffield (d/d a 
Extras— Derby forge 58/6 
Rounds and open, 3 in. »  fdry. No. 3. 63/6 
and over 4d. lb. Lines forge = 
Rounds and squares, under »  fdry. No. 3. 63/6 
4 in. to } in. 3d. Ib. E.C. hematite a 74/6 
Do., under } in. to ,%; in... 1/—Ib. W.C. hematite 83/6 
Flats, } in. x din. to under 
lin. x fin, .. .. 3d. 1b. Lancashire (d/d eq. Man. 
Do., under in. X in. .. 1/- Ib. Derby forge 62/- 
Bevels of approved sizes fdry. No. 3 67/- 
and sections .. 6d. Ib Staffs fdry. No.3 .. 67/- 
Bars cut to length, 10% extra. 
Dalzell, No. 3 (special) 102/6 to 105/- 
South Wales Sad 7 
Heavy steel 2 5 Oteo2 6 O No. 3 
yde, No nad 
Summerlee, No. 3 87/- 
Mined 2 0 Oto2 1 Belimton, No. 3 
Heavy cast iron 2 6 Oto2 7 0 = 
Good machinery for atte, He. 
foundries 210 ¢ FINISHED IRON AND STEEL. 
Cleveland— Usual District deliveries for iron; delivered 
Heavy steel 115 0to2 0 0 consumers’ station for steel. 
Cast-iron borings . 1 6 0 Bars(cr.) .. 915 0t010 0 0 
Heavy forge ee 215 0 oe and bolt iron8 7 6to 810 0 
piling scrap .. 3 ¢ oops 1010 Otol2 0 0 
Cast-iron scrap 2 2 6to2 5 0 Morked bars (Staffs) f.o.t. 12 0 0 
: Gas strip 1010 Otol2 0 0 
Midlands— Bolts and nuts, } in. x 4in. 12 2 6 
Light cast-iron scrap 2 0 Steel 
Plates, ship, etc.8 15 Oto 817 6 
Steel turnings, f.o.r. 1 2 6 Boiler plts. 812 6to 912 6 
Heavy steel 20 0 
Ordinary cast iron 2 8 6 Joists 
Engineers’ turnings 110 0 
Wrought-iron piling 250 Rounds under 3 in. to vi in. 
Heavy machinery .. 215 0 (Untested) jf 15 O& up. 
Flats—8 in. wide over 812 6 
i “Geli noo uying prices »» under 8 in. and over5in. 817 6 
Copp y Caney 8 5 Oto 810 0 
per (c ishplates .. 
22 0 0 Hoops (Staffs) i -- 910 0 
ea ee Vv. cor. shts, 10 Otold 0 
Zinc 615 0 Galv. flat shts. 10 0 Otoll 0 0 
New aluminium cuttings . . 62 0 0 Galv. fencing wire, fe: wy 1210 0 
Braziery copper 27 0 0 Billets, soft. . 7 6to5 12 6 
Gunmetal .. 26 00 Billets, hard 6 
Hollow pewter ee 909 0 0 Sheet bars .. 415 0te5 5 0 
Shaped black pewter 70 0 0 Tin bars... oe - 415 0 
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PHOSPHOR BRONZE. 


Per Ib. basis. 
Strip... oe ee 11d. 
Sheet to oe ee 12d. 
Rods 
Tubes 163d. 
Castings 123d. 

Delivery 3 cwt. free. 


10% phos. cop. £30 above B.S. 
15% phos. cop. £35 above B.S. 
Phosphor tin (5%) £30 above 
price of English ingots. 
C. CiirForD & Son, 


NICKEL SILVER, &c. 


Per lb. 

Ingots for raising 7d. to 1/1 
Rolled— 

To Qin. wide .. 1/1 to1/7 

To 12in. wide .. 1/1} to 1/7} 

To 15 in. wide .. 1/1} to 1/73 

To l8in. wide .. 1/2 to1/8 

To 21 in. wide - 1/24 to 1/8} 

To 25 in. wide 1/3 to1/9 


Ingots for spoons and forks 7d. to 1/33 


Ingots rolled to spoon size 10d. to 1/63 
Wire round— 
to 10g. 1/4} to 1/11} 


with extras according to gauge. 
Special Sths quality turning rods in 
straight lengths, 1/34 upwards. 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL. 
At Pittsburgh unless otherwise stated. 
Do 


Is. 

No. 2 foundry, Phila. .. -. 15.64 
No. 2 foundry, Valley .. +. 15.00 
No. 2 foundry, Birm. .. -- 11.00 
Basic i 16.39 
Bessemer . 17.39 
Malleable . 17.39 
Grey forge 16.89 
h. rails, h’y, at mill .. 43.00 
Billets 27.00 
Sheet bars 26.00 
Wire rods 37.00 
Cents. 

Iron bars, Phila. . . 2.11 
Steel bars .. 1,50 
Tank plates -50 


Skelp, grooved steel .. 1.50 
Skelp, sheared steel 1 
Steel hoops 1 
Sheets, black, No. 24 2 
Sheets, galv., No. 24 2.75 
Plain wire 2.20 
Barbed wire, galv. 2.60 
Tinplates, J00-lb. box .. oo 


COKE (at ovens). 


Welsh eee 22/6 to 25/- 
» fur -- 17/6 to 18/6 
Durham og Northumberland— 
»  foundry.. 14/6 to 15/- 
» furnace 14/- to 14/6 
Midlands, foundry os oe 
TINPLATES. 


f.o.b. Bristol Channel ports. 


LC. cokes 20 x 14 per box 16/- 
” 28 x 20 ” ee 32/- 

-- 

SWEDISH CHARCOAL IRON & STEEx. 

Pig-iron £6 0 Oto £7 O 0 

Bars, hammered, 


basis .. £1610 Oto £17 0 0 
Bars and nail- 


rods, rolled, 

basis -- £1517 6 to £16 5 0 
Blooms £10 0 Oto £12 0 0 
Keg steel £32 0 0 to £33 0 0 
Faggot steel £18 0 0 to £23 0 0 
Bars and rods 

dead soft, st'l1£10 0 Oto £12 0 0 


All per English ton, f.o.b. Gothenburg. 
[Subject to an exchange basis of 
Kr. 18.16 to 


4 | 


932. 


ae 


u 


6 to 25/- 
to 18/6 
to 15/- 
- to 14/6 
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TUBES AND FITTINGS. Electrolytic Copper. Tin (English ingots). Spelter (ordinary). 
Current Discounts. £ d. £ £ d. 

Tubes. Fittings. Feb. 25 .. 3910 Odec. 20/- Feb. 25 .. 140 5 Odec. 5/- Feb. 25 .. 13 5 O No change 

Gas .. 65% 574% 26 .. 38810 0 20/- w » Cin 

Water 613% 524% @.. BEO, » 29 .. 18915 O ine. 10/- » 29 .. 13 Odec. 7/6 

Steam -- 879% 474% Mar. 1 .. 310 0 , 35/- Mar. 1 .. 1389 0 O dee. 15/- Mar. 1 .. 33 1 38 ine. 1/3 

DAILY FLUCTUATIONS. 2 .. 37 5 Oine. 15 2 .. 140 0 Oinec. 20/ 6/3 
Standard Copper (cash). Standard Tin (cash). Zine Sheets (English). Lead (English). 
£ d. « se. 4, £ s. d. 

Feb. 25 .. 35 5 Odec. 8/9 Feb. 25 .. 139 0 Odec. 5/- Feb. 25 .. 2410 O No change Feb. 25 .. 16 0 Wine. 5/- 
37/6 » 2 .. 13715 ,, 25/- di 26 .. O ,, 26 .. 1515 Odec. 5/- 
29 33:15 ine. 7/6 » 29 .. 138810 Oine. 15/- ” So. BOG, 

Mar. 1 .. 32 6 3dec. 28/9 Mar. 1 .. 183715 Odec. 15/- Mar. ae Mar 15/- 
2 .. 33 2 6inc. 16/3 2 .. 1388 15 Oine. 20/- 2 .. 1415 Oine. 10/- 

AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF IRON HOOPS. 
Year. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct. (Nov: | Dec ai. 
— 
| £@ea4 £s. d. £s. d. £s. d £s. d. £s. d. £s. d. £s. 4. £24 i 

1896 -|+ 62 6 6 2 6 6 2 6 6 2 6 626 6 2 6 6 2 6 626, 62 6 626; 650 610 0 6 3 0 

1897 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 , 610 0 | 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 8 

1898 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 610 0 | 615 0 615 0 700 | 611 6 

1899 700 , 2e@ 7 0 0 7 0 0 712 6 10 12 6 812 6 812 6 812 6 ee 9 7 6 917 6 8 2 9 

1900 917 6 10 7 6 10 7 6 10 7 0 10 12 6 712 6 10 12 6 1012 6. 1012 6 917 6 9 2 6 Baia ff. 

1901 9 2 6 8 2 6 8 2 6 712 6 712 6 712 6 7 2 6 7 2 6 7 2 © 72 6 7; 8S @ 7S €¢i 2a 3 

1902 72 6 726 72 6 726 7 2 6 7 2 6 726 7 2 6 | 7 2 6 

1903 72 6 72 6 = 726 72 6 7 2 6 7 2 6 726); 72 6 72 6 720 

1904 726 726 7 2 6 72 6 7 2 6 7 2 6 726 726 72 6 7 2 6 7 2 6 73 @ i; 338 

1905 617 6 700 7 00 7 0 6 700 700 7 2 6 726 726 77 6 7 00 = & 7 2 Of 

1906 710 0 717 6 715 0 715 0 715 0 715 0 715 0 715 0 715 0 715 0 | 715 0 876! 72% ik 

1907 8 7 6 8 7 6 8 7 6 8 70 8 7 6 8 7 6 810 0 810 0 810 0 8 5 0 8 5 0 8 0 0 871 

1908 8 00 710 710 0 710 6 710 0 710 0 710 0 700 7 ee i 700 768 

1909 700 700 70 0 70 0 700 70 0 70 0 7 00 700 70 0 700 700 

7 1 7 6 3 77 6 ¢ 76 3 76560 750 76 5 

1911 75 0 7 5 0 75 0 7 5 6 7 5 0 7 5 0 75 0 7 5 0 750 7 | tie 710 0 76 23 

1912 712 6 712 6 712 6 715 0 715 0 8 2 6 8 2 6 8 2 6 812 6 812 6 812 6 815 0 8 2 3} 

1913 817 6 817 6 817 6 817 0 817 6 817 6 817 6 8 7 6 8 7 6 es 7e@ei err s¢ 717 6 812 6 

' 1914 717 6 717 6 7m «© 713 9 712 6 712 6 712 6 9 2 6 9 2 6 92 6 9 2 6 9 2 6 8 6 4} 

1915 9 3 6 918 1 10 7 6 10 16 6 1017 6 | 13 2 6 13 2 6 13 2 6 13 7 6 142 6 15 2 6 1518 6 1210 1 

1916 17 2 6 wes 17 2 6 17 6 3 | 17 7 6 17 7 6 17 7 6 17 6 1 

1917 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 wseiwgs:ss6¢ 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 

1918 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 26 | 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 

1919 | 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 17 2 6 24 6 3 2 6 3 24 6 8 25 9 0 26 7 6 26 7 6 26 7 6 2617 4 2214 9 

1920 | 28 00 2812 6 33 15 0 35 5 0 35 15 10 38 17 6 38 17 6 3817 6 3817 6 3817 6 3617 6 3617 6 35 14 9 

1921 2918 23 5 0 2112 6 +20 0 0 20 0 0 20 0 0 17 5 0 1 00 | 14440 | 1315 0 1310 0 1218 0 17 10 

1922 165 0 1513 9 14 0 0 1400 1400 14 00 1400 1400 ;|) 400 400 14 0 0 1400 13 4 6) 

1923 1400 15 0 0 15 0 0 15 0 0 15 6 O 15 0 0 15 0 0 15 0 0 | 15 00; 100) 1416 0 1415 0 1418 3} 

1924 1415 0 1415 0 1415 0 1415 0 1415 0 1413 9 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 | 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1412 4; 

1925 |; 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 | 1410 0 | 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 € 

1926 | 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 | 1410 0 1410 0 1410 6 1410 0 

1927 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1410 0 1210 0 1210 0 143 4 

1928 -| 1210 0 12 7 6 12 0 0 1113 6 1115 0 1112 6 1110 0 1110 0 1110 0 1110 0 1110 0 1110 0 11 14 10} 

1929 1110 1110 1110 0 1110 0 11 9 O 11 5 O 11 5 O 11 56 mee 2 @ 11 0 0 11 0 0 11 411 

1930 11 0 0 11 0 0 11 0 0 1016 3 1015 0 1015 0 10 15 0 1015 0 1015 0 | 1015 0 1015 0 1015 0 10 16 4! 

| 1015 10 0 1015 1010 0 , 1010 0 10 10 O 1010 0 | 1010 1010 10 10 10 10 1010 0 3 


COMPANY, 


HOUSE, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


CLARENCE CHAMBERS, 39, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
13, RUMFORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


PIG IRON 


All grades FOUNDRY, HEMATITE, BASIC, SPECIALS, &c. 


~NON-FERROUS METALS 


COPPER, TIN, LEAD, SPELTER, ANTIMONY, CHROME ORE. 


19, ST. VINCENT PLACE, _ZETLAND ROAD, | 
GLASGOW, MIDDLESBROUGH. 


\ 
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Marcu 3, 1932. 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Notice. 


Small Advertisements in this section of the 
Journal are accepted at the prepaid rate 
of 6d. per line, first line in capitals 
counting two, average 6 words per line. 
Minimum charge for one insertion 3/- 
(Ar itt hould ac pany instructions.) 


SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 


s,;0REMAN Moulder and Manager for 12 
years desires position; age 40; thorough 
practical loam, dry, green sand, also machine 
moulding; of proved ability; good organiser ; 
all classes of engineering castings; sound refer- 
ences.—Box 118, Offices of Tue Founpry 
Trape Journat, 49, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 


JhOREMAN PATTERN MAKER nine years, 

Foundry and Patternshop Manager two 
years, desires change; modern methods, P.W. 
or D.W. ; extensive experience internal-combus- 
tion, steam, pumps, general; do own estimat- 
ing; excellent references; age 35.—Box 122, 
Offices of THe Founpry Trape Journar, 49, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
FPOUNDRY Foreman desires position; 30 

years’ experience iron and steel, jobbing 
and mass production; American and Canadian 
experience.—Box 116, Offices of THe Founpry 
Trave Journat, 49, Wellington Street, Strand. 
London, W.C.2. 


OREMAN wanted for small foundry pro- 
ducing high-grade castings. Must have 
experience machine moulding and cupola prac- 
tice. Give full particulars of experience and 
salary required.—Box 124, Offices of Tue 
FounprRy Trape Journar, 49, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


EMPLOYMENT REGISTER. | 7 


Conducted by the Institute of British Foundry- 
men by courtesy of the proprietors of Tue 
Founpry Trape JouRNAL. 


Oorrespondence should be addressed to the 
General Secretary, Institute of British Foundry- 
men, St. John Street Ohambers, Deanagate, 
Manchester, from whom full particulars can be 
obtained of this service. 

Any employer wishing to communicate with 
a candidate should write to the General Secre- 
tary, quoting identification number. 


20 YEARS’ experience on electrical and 
general engineering castings, 24 years as 
Foreman in light-castings trade. Thorough 
knowledge of moulding machines and con- 
tinuous casting practice. Technically trained. 
(163) 
OSITION of responsibility required by 
young Foundryman with first-class prac- 
tical experience, including electrical, turbine, 
Diesel, and light engineering castings. Sound 
technical training. Highest recommendations. 
(164) 


OUNDRYMAN, age 28, requires position 
as Foreman, Manager's Assistant; has had 
sound experience as Moulder in high-class engi- 
neering castings and in cupola control and mix- 
tures. Good general and sound technical edu- 
cation. (165) 
OUNDRY Manager with wide experience, 
sound technical training, excellent cre- 
dentials, is desirous of similar position. (166) 


DOSITION required as Foreman or Assistant 
to Manager by young Foundryman with 
exceptional practical experience in all classes of 
iron and non-ferrous foundry-work. Has held 
positions as foreman. Technically trained. 
Excellent references. (157) 


POSITION required as Foreman or Assistant 

in Marine or General Engineering Foun- 
dry. Sound practical experience, including 
cupola practice. Age 37. (167) 


PROPERTY. 


MAGNIFICENT 


11 ACRES WORKS SITE. 
SHEFFIELD. 
145,000 Sq. Ft. of Shops. 
SIDING CONNECTIONS 
with L.M. & S. and L. & N.E. Rlys. 
WELL-BUILT & COMMODIOUS OFFICES 
Will Sell whole or in lots to suit customers 
or Let on favourable terms. Unique oppor- 
tunity for Manufacturers. 
Apply— 
THOS- W. WARD, LTD., 
ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS. 


ROTECT YOUR IDEAS.—Free, ‘‘ Advice 
Handbook ’’ on patenting inventions and 
registering trade marks by Registered Agent 
with 45 years’ experience.—Kincs Patent 


146, Queen Victoria Street, 
.C.4. 


PUBLICATION. 


R YLAND’S DIRECTORY of the Coal, Iron, 
Steel. Tinplate. Metal, Engineering, Hard- 


ware and Allied Trades. 1932 edition. Now 

ready Price 42s., bound cloth.— 

InpusTRiAL Newspapers, Lrp., 49, Wellington 

Street. Strand. London, W.C.2 
MACHINERY. 


‘MORGAN TILTING FURNACES. 
Three 250 lbs. capacity. coke-fired. 
One 250 lbs. capacity, oil-fired. 
ne 450 lbs. capacity. coke-fired. 
Two 600 Ibs. capacity, coke-fired. 
Two 600 lbs. capacity, oil-fired. 

One 800 lbs. capacity, oil-fired. 


Details and prices on application. 
All furnaces are supplied relined. 


A. Hammonp, 14. Australia Road, Slough. 


LADLES—GEARED 


12-Ton “Stevenson” ... £48 
9-Ton “MacNeil”... $42 
6-Ton “Thwaites” ... 


4-Ton “ Evans” 
2-Ton “ Evans” £19 


PNEUMATIC SQUEEZERS 


14” x 16” Mumford split pattern 2 @ £35 
16” x 16" "jolt 

squeezers ... 2 @ $35 

16” Tabor split £35 
ABOVE ARE AS NEW. 


BUY FROM ME AND SAVE MONEY! 


Avex. HAMMOND, 
14, AUSTRALIA ROAD, SLOUGH 


REFINED 


ALLOY PIG IRONS 


Ww* have available a new range of | 
compositions containing varying } 
proportions of Nickel, Chromium, 
Vanadium, Titanium, etc., specially 
suitable for high duty castings required 
to withstand high temperature and 
corrosion. 

THE USE OF ALLOY ADDITIONS ' 
ENSURES UNIFORM STRUCTURE 
RESISTANCE TO | 


BRADLEY & FOSTER | LIMITED 


ARLASTON, ST | 


Tel 
Darlaston (PB. Ex.) “ Bradley's, 


THOS: W. WARD, LTD. 


3-in. Hand Diaphragm Suction Pumps, 
capacity 4.000 galls. per hr., lift up to 25 ft. 

130 cub. ft. capacity Semi-Portable Petrol- 
driven Air-Compressing Set. 100 lbs. pressure. 

Portable Motor-driven ‘‘ Temple ’’ Pulsators. 
‘lirect-coupled to 6-h.p. Motor. 440 volts, 3- 
phase, 50 cycles. 

10-ton LOCO. STEAM CRANE (Cowan. 
Sheldon), 23-ft. steel jib: 4-ft. 8}-in. gauge; 
100 lbs. w.p. 

Three LANCASHIRE BOILERS, 30 ft. 0 in. 


x 8 ft. 0 in.. re-insure 150 lbs. pressure. 
(ASK FOR ALBION MACHINERY 
CATALOGUE.) 


ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


RYLAND’S DIRECTORY 


(2,200 pages 83° x 54°). 


The standard work of reference covering 
the Coal, Iron, Steel, Tinplate, Metal, 
Engineering, Hardware and Allied Trades. 


1932 EDITION. 
NOW READY. 
ORDER YOUR COPY Now. 

PRICE 42/- BOUND IN CLOTH. 
INDUSTRIAL NEWSPAPERS, Ltd. 
49, Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C.2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 3951 (5 lines). 


PETER_wirn 


ONE EXCEPTION 


With one exception Peter is an ordinary 
little fellow. Chubby, likeable, just five 
and-a-haif, full of life and fun, and on 
cecasions—be it admitted—of naughtiness. 
Just now Peter’s rather important, for this 
is his first term at school, and he’s grap- 
pling with the intricacies of “ABC” and 
“ Twice-Two ": difficult subjects to all men 
of fiveand-a-half, but even more difficult 
in Peter’s case because—bad luck—he’s 
totally blind. That’s his One Exception. 
Peter learns reading, writing, an ‘rith- 
metic through the medium of “ Braille” 
dull stuff compared with the coloured 
picture books of most five-and-a-halfs. How- 
ever, he’s a stout lad is Peter, and he’s 
making great progress. 

Would you like to know more about him? 
How, in spite of his “One Exception,” he 
is being educated and, when older, tech- 
nically trained and usefully employed. 
There is a long waiting list of ‘‘ Peters” 
throughout the British Isles, for whom 
training and accommodetion must be pro- 
vided in the immediate future. 

Will you help with a donation or annual 
subscription? Any sum, large or small, 
will be gratefully received. 

Here’ re a@ suggestion. Your eyesight is worth 
3d. year to you. Send Peter and his 
pals 3d. for every year you've 
had it. 8 ge in case it slips your 
memory. Goo 


The Chairman, 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


(FOUNDED 1838) 
SWISS COTTAGE, LONDON, N.W.3 
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